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THE ROD AND THE STREAM: 


A DISCOURSE OF ANGLING. 


(Concluded from page 376.) 


But as active as you will. It 
is to keep the mind active, that 
[ would have the attention nnem- 
ployed. ‘That I may have leisure to 
think, let me be bound to think about 
nothing: but enjoy the delight of 
peace, and sit where no busy thing 
—save my own thoughts—can come 
near to offend me ; and fancy that I 
have ravished fortune from fate—for 
Inever could yet fancy that I shall 
do it; and dream how I will dispose 
of my wealth—and how bear my 
honours—and whom notice and as- 
sist—and whom cut and maltreat— 
all points very difficult to settle. The 
only comfort is, when you are get- 
ting rich in that way, you may as 
well possess yourself of a hundred 
thousand pounds as ten—it makes no 
difference. To think—or cease to 
think—leisure—the original blessing 
granted to man—the beon his sins 
deprived him of—is equally necessa- 
ty. And therefore, I say again— 
“Fish with the live bait!” Aud with 
that, let ns proceed to action. 
Come! Select him. I don’t care 
what fish you take, so he be neither 
perch nor barbel—he may be roach, 
dace, or gudgeon—only whatever he 
is, let him weigh full an ounce. Of 
all baits, where your water is grey or 
heavy, a roach is the most showy— 
he shines like chased silver. A dace 
has a more convenient shape for 
swallowing—-or more properly to 
speak, for being swallowed. Anda 
prejudice does go, towards autumn, 
ol ATHENEUM, VOL. 7, 2d series. 


in favour of a gudgeon—a bait I don’t 
at all object to—but let him be large 
—no dabbling for fry that have no 
mouths—let him be as thick at least 
in the shoulder as your middle finger. 
Hook him in the mouth—and a 
single hook, let it bea good one, will 
do, There is another mode of bait- 
ing ; but it is cruel, and does not an- 
swer the purpose a jot better, Now 
plumb your depth, as nicely as if you 
were going to fish for roach! Gently 
—now measure exactly. Keep a 
foot from the bottom. And now— 
keep back from the water. There 
has not been a boat up—not the 
least thing to disturb it! Where the 
rogue has been all night, you’ll find 
him—he is not gone out to breakfast 
yet, in the morning. Now then ; jast 
over that weed—no ! a little farther 
—at the corner where the wide ditch 
runs ip. Steady! come on now. Is 
our rod eigliteen feet? No throw- 
ing. Put your bait in as gently as a 
thief at a public dinner puts his hand 
into a high-sheriff’s pocket! So! he 
plays beautifully. ow comes the 
excitement, There is the communi- 
ceation--ihe beacon—at top—but you 
cannot tell what is going on at the 
bottom, Don’t go yet—keep steady. 
It is early—they never stir rapidly 
so soon.—There! you have one— 
it’s gone—your float! Do you see ? 
Two feet under water at one plunge! 
Draw the line yourself off the reel 
for him. And now, away he goes— 
along the bottom—you see the red 
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cork swimming away under water? 
Right across. Steadily. ‘He carries 
the line still. Now he stops! Give 
him time, Let him gorge his bait, or 
you strike it out of his mouth. Stay 
a moment—now he moves again— 
now then is yourtime! He runs in. 
Draw your line in taught! Just feel 
his mouth. Now strike! Down he 
plunges—keep the top of your rod 
up—By Heaven. he is a good one ! 
Take time 3 give him line. Not so! 
Zounds ! Jet him pull for it—pull for 
every inch. Never mind the reel. 
Wind round your left hand. Take it 
in. Steady! never lose his mouth a 
moment if you can help it. A slack 
line loses more fish than ever broke 
a tight one. .So! now he comes a 
little easier. Gently with him. There 
he is at the top. Gad! he has gota 
head like ashark. Steady with him! 
Wind up short. Draw him into the 


shallow of the ditch. That’s it. He’s 
fagged out. Take hold of the line. So 
—never mind the landing hook, Put 
your fingers into his eyes. So—throw 
him out—that’s a fair beginning ! 


By Heaven, he is a fine one! Ele- 
ven nds, if he is an ounce; and 
not thirty inches long, What a back 
the villain has, and what a breadth— 
he is as thick as he is long,—like Sir 
James Macintosh! Well, take off 
your hook, gymp and all, for he will 
never give up that, poor fellow, till 
he gives up the ghost. Into your 
bag net with him. Tie the mouth 
fast—fix the plug well into the ground 
—for the dog has got fight in him 

et. Wash your hands now, for you 
el disturbed the water pretty well 
here—you must go farther up for the 
next. Put on a fresh hook and bait, 
and—try for another. 

In a true jack-water,—where there 
is not too much width, nor soo cold 
weather, nor very irregular bottom, 
indeed there is nothing like the live- 
bait fishing—nothing like it in the 
world! and the certain proof is the 
abhorrence in which a certain class 
of “ severe trollers” hold it, aad all 
who practise it. I recollect an old 
fool of this description, whom I met 
in a subscription-water once—a fa- 
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mous fake running in to the Ouse— 
and who died shortly after I joined, 
purely from the vexation that the 
success of my system gave him. He 
was a man this who had made up his 
mind, that fishing was not an amuse- 
ment, but an art. For twenty-five 
years, he had bestowed no attention 
upon any earthly pursuit—in the 
way of diversion—(his trade was that 
of an attorney)—but “ trolling ;” and 
a live-bait fisher was a character of 
which he seemed hardly to compre- 
hend, although he was forced to admit 
the fact—the natural existence ; and 
which he held in an abhorrence, 
which only wanted power to have 
carried him to the extremities of the 
stake and the faggot. We quarrel 
led—as it were instinctivel y—as soon 
as we met; even before he made the 
discovery, which entitled me to his 
full abomination, The coarse, rug- 
ged appearance of my tackle, seemed 
to excite—it was doubtful whether 
the most of scorn, or indignation, 
when set against the superiority of 
his own! He himself had never less 
than six rods in the house where we 
staid. His running lines were of the 
most expensive description which 
could be purchased—and he swore 
that they cost twice as much as they 
actually did. His swivels, and other 
metallic appendages, were composed, 
not of iron or brass, but of gold, that 
“they might not rust in the water ;” 
and a fur-cap, which might have cap- 
tivated all the fishes in the river, add- 
ed to a jacket, which had pockets 
enough to put them all in, completed 
the potencies of his equipment. 
Poor W !—the “ live-bait” 
fishing was his death. He had been 
struggling against it for about two 
years when I first saw him; and | 
shall never forget the hideous attempt 
at a smile with which he received 
the intimation that I was a professor 
of the system. He had tried every 
human means, short of violence, to 
drive the new-light fishers from the 
water. First, he declared it was 
“unfair fishing”—but then the of- 
fenders left him to take his remedy. 
Then he assured them that “ nothing 
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was to be caught by it;” but the 
“ fall net”? was an answer to this ar- 
gument ; aud, besides—“ if such were 
the case, he could have no occasion 
to complain.” His glories were those 
of trolling! On one day,—the fact 
was chronicled at the fishing-house 
—he had occupied thirteen hours in 
fishiug only eighty yards of water, 
and not had a run; and the exertion 
bad brought on a fit of the rheuma- 
tism, 1 heard him relate the whole 
fact; it confined him to his bed af- 
terwards for three weeks. 

The labour of thirty years, too, 
applied to that and no other human 
pursuit, had rendered W——, in 
fact, not merely a really expert fish- 
er—but rather a lunatic upon all mat- 
ters connected with his supposed 
science ;——that is to say, he had illu- 
minations upon it beyond the rest of 
the world, which indifferent persons 
set down, not so much for revelation 
as for madness, Every fish in the 


river he fancied fully that he knew, 
and believed the greater portion of 
them to be his own natural property. 
Passing down the march, I saw him 


stop a man who had just hooked a 
fish and lost it. He examined the 
bait with great gravity, and “knew 
the fish that had absconded perfect- 
ly!” “Jt was a fish of about eight 
pounds,” he could see clearly, by 
“the gashes in the bait ;” always lay 
just at “ that stile,” but “ never would 
gorge.” He had “ had hold of him 
himself above a hundred times !”— 
About half an hour afterwards, see- 
ing him coming down the field, to- 
wards me, I cut some most immense 
wounds on a dead dace, and flung it 
on the grass—as one which I had 
just taken off my hook—which a 
jack had bitten at and destroyed. 
W— came up.—* Was that bait 
one that [had hadarun with?” He 
knew the fish perfectly! Where had 
I got him?—By that weed? Just 
the place! It was the very fish that 
had broken him two days before. 
He weighed twenty-five pounds, if 
he weighed an ounce! I suggested 
a doubt whether the offender had 
heen so large; he assured me “ it 


was so,”—and offered to bet money 
on the point, and to decide it by his 
own oath! Nothing marked a fish 
like the bite of a jack! It was im- 
possible for a man who knew any- 
thing of fishing to be deceived! In 
the course of the day, I told W—— 
what was the fact—but I was sorry 
for it afterwards. I had taken that 
day already four fish to his one—and 
his heart had before been broken by 
the success of the live-baiters. The 
last hair breaks the baek of the ca- 
mel: the next time I went into Bed- 
fordshire, I was startled to see his 
fur-cap on the head of the potboy.— 
W was dead ! 

But, enough of grief—we must re- 
turn to our subject. 

Noon is You have swal- 
lowed your one mouthful of real 
Westphalia, and your two glasses of 
kirche wasser. You have filled your 
creel fairly—not too heavily. Three 
good fish. You get a small one or 
two perhaps? If you can get the 
hook out of their mouths without 
mischief, put them in again. Never 
carry away a jack under three pounds, 
if you can hglp it—he will grow 
larger if you leave him ; and you will 
only be ashamed to be seen with him 
if you take hin#héme. 

Noon has passed, and you have 
taken your slight refreshment! The 
afternoon is gone ; and your sport is 
reasonable—you do not complain. 
You have lounged away the sun-set, 
lying upon the bank, with your line 
still playing. You expect nothing so 
late: but the scene—on land and 
water—above and below—on earth 
and in the heavens—is changing— 
and you mark its progress. 

The cattle are ceasing to feed, and 
lying down to digest, at leisure, the 
gathering of the day. The deep-red 
rays of the setting sun throw a pur- 
ple light upon the dashing waters of 
the weir. The crows are gathering 
in flights towards the woods in the 
distance. The cottager, at the lock- 
house, stands at the door of his hut 
—his labour is done. The turned 
out asses and ponies are picking up 
what they cao find along the ditches 
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and banks—their time to feed comes 
ouly when their luckier brethren lie 
down, after the pasture of the day ;— 
but they seem content—poor wretch- 
es—though the collar and the carts 
must be their fate again to-morrow. 
Along the gravelled towing path of 
the barge river,—though the evening 
be fresh—it shows warm and tranquil 
yet in the last sun-beam ; and a few 

sants are moving homewards from 
the labour of the harvest. The girls 
are ragged—end perhaps hungry— 
yet they come singing along as gaily 
as if they lived in Grosvenor Square 
—perhaps at heart more gaily. 
Youth! oh youth! For thee there is 
no pain—no suffering. They don’t 
sing such songs as Isaac Walton used 
te hear from his milk-maids; but 
there is no sin—if there be some 
rudeness—in their style. There is 
some freshness—and bandsomeness 
moreover, here and there, under 
that sunburnt aspect and ragged ap- 
parel—though beauty be a thing of 
cultivation, it springs wild sometimes 
—but the flowers are scarce. 

“ Well, lasses! work over for to- 


night, Eh?—What have I caught? 


Oh, very little. I lie here for idle- 
ness more than fish—to waste my 
time, and listen ® ‘your singing.— 
And where are you going ?”— 
“Home ! “ And where is that ?— 
Across at these huts down the lane 
that runs below to the well ?—And 
then to mect your sweethearts ?— 
That you are not bound to tell 7— 
Well! take this away with you.— 
Oh, you are welcome.—And you see 
I am goodnatured—I ask nothing in 
return !” 

How much does all we possess or 
wish for depend on situation! Those 
five shillings now will make those 
five girls happier than a present of 
a bundred pounds would make me. 
Their song rises the cheerfuller, I 
think, as they go off. They will be 
delighted that they took the field in- 
stead of the road-path home ; they 
will call this a day of good fortune ; 
and I am the price of not quite a de- 
lectable bottle of the trash they call 
Port wine, the poorer. 
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But evening closes. There is no 
use in fishing; and we must put up, 
for we have two miles to walk, and 
the dews are falling heavy. Som 
leave the spears screwed into the 
first joint of your rod, and let it pro- 
trude about six inches through the 
top of your bag,—all the people we 
met in an evening walk are not pea- 
sant girls. 

Unhappily, there are such things as 
knaves in the world ; and your boat- 
men upon these rivers, when they 
number four or five to one, have but 
a scant reputation. Now then, your 
creel— Come '—well slung at your 
back— Your reels, and tackle, put in- 
to the net, and carry them in your 
left hand. The rod now—it is not 
so heavy as a cavalry sword—under 
the right arm. Come! the whole 
weight—your fish and all—what is 
it?—Fifty pounds? Not so much— 
and you would not be pestered with 
aservant to carry that? If you can’t 
jump fifteen feet with it at a running 
jomp—never fish, or enter a field 
again; but take a lodging in Milk- 
street or Bell-alley. 

Then all is réady ? Leave nothing 
behind. Away—and walk under it 
with every step three feet, and spring 
enough to make six of it! Steady! 
Take care, friend Roger. That ex- 
cellent bull seems to look with an 
unfavourable eye upon us. We will 
not dispute the right of way with him. 

Let us take the path along the 
river home. What a glorious scene 
is this! The wind has sunk altogether. 
There is not a curl on the water— 
not a leaf stirs—to mar the general 
tranquillity. Night draws in now. 
It is cool—not to a body in health— 
to such an one that coldness is as re- 
freshing as the scene is to the mind 
—but an excellent, a delicious put- 
gency of temperature. 

In the whole sky now, there is not 
one cloud! The dark line of the 
forest in the distance shows against 
a clearness as of the wave of a tropic 
ocean; while the eye lingers below 
with pleasure amid the dense mass 
of calm and sober green. It is there 
lies the domain of a rich and lordly 
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owner! That dark wood forms the 
boundaries of his pleasure grounds ; 
and, as wy path winds, we catch the 
mansion through the nearer trees, 
A few lights—as though fearful to in- 
wude so early—tremble among its 
numerous windows: it seems—lI en- 
vy its possessors there—it seems a 
dwelling—where the owner may shut 
out the world! The curious, the im- 
pertinent, can reach not within a 
mile of his privacy. His eye—turn 
which way it will—meets objects ou- 
ly to approve; for all he sees has 
been created at his wish, and by his 
bidding. He should be honest who 
commands a land like this; for he 


has the fair side—the honest side of 


nature always before him. Oppres- 
sion cannot reach him. Insolence 
remembers interest his brother, and 
bows and smooths the brow when he 
appears. With the mean, dirty pas- 
sions that our first ambition—the de- 
sire of wealth—excites, he has no 
familiarity. He sees happiness ; for 
he has the power (without loss or 
pain) of making those around him 
happy. His jest commands a smile 


—perhaps not merely the smile of 


baseness. If he be weak, it is a 
blessing that his lot has given him all 
outward aids; and, though he be 
strong as Hercules, it is still some- 
thing, if fortune has smoothed the 
grouad where strong men trip before 
him ! 

Well! I hate -him not—though he 
is happy !—happy because he can 
minister happiness-—pleasure--though 
he himself care not for it—to those 
whom he loves. Happy, because 
the mistress he would gratify—the 
child he would love and protect—all 
that humanity from mortal aid can re- 
ceive; he has power to bestow !— 
happy, because although he himself 
could forego gratification without 
much repining—could bear to be 
worse lodged—more plainly fed— 
clad in more homely raiment—he 
would not like that his wife or 
daughter should be so? He is happy. 
Not happier than the girls I gave 
live shillings to just now—but hap- 
pier than [ am, It is no matter. 
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On the moss that my foot now press- 
és, that foot is as free as his should 
be. In the charge which should 
bear us both to glory or destruction, 
his rank could give no right of pre- 
cedence. Less than he “is to me— 
the simple fisher, whom, with his 
rods and creel at his back, he watch- 
es threading the path along the river 
that winds through his broad domain 
—even that fisher cannot be to him. 
Farewell, my lord A.! If there be 
some repining in my heart, there is 
no envy. And there is no repining 
—there is no sorrow—a scene like 
this soothes me into good temper 
with myself and with the world ! 

It is quite dusk now—and twilight 
fades apace! I have seen this day 
through from its dawn to its depar- 
ture. The water now is adark pool : 
and objects in the distance are tinged 
with the black hue of night. The 
last reflection of the sitting sun has 
left its golden lustre on the distant 
clouds of the west; and at the same 
moment, the two lights have met— 
you see them together—the harvest 
moon rises in the east, in broad, full, 
majesty ! 

By the footpath, and across the 
park, we see the bend of the river, 
But we must heed our steps now; 
for this uncertain light deceives the 
eye more than darkness, This por- 
tion of the grounds is occupied as 
pasture ; and the sheep -bell ever and 
anon tinkles sharply, as its bearer 
starts up at our approach ; while the 
oxen look like great stones—or mass- 
e3 of shapeless matter—as they lic 
heavilyabout in the dark and in the 
distance. I have watched the day 
depart—seen it die—die even as man 
shall die—to live again—but it seem- 
ed that all should lie down and be 
hushed along with it! All shall be 
hushed—all silent. Sleep is - but 
temporary death. As the sun has 
ceased his course, we shall cease ours; 
with him agaia we will resume it. So 
farewell to the water for this night. 
Gentlemen in the basket, lie quiet, if 
you please. Cross we now to the 
eastward as the moon is gathering 
new power in front to light us on. 
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The chirp of the grassho is the 
only sound heard now ; Tien per- 
haps the heavy flapping of the grey 
owl’s wing, as he sweeps heavily 
across your path, pursuing his prey. 
How calmly has this day, with all its 
life and brightness, glided away! It 
is gone—without violence—without 
pain—it seemed most beautiful even 
in the moment of its parting. And 
what remains? A repose which 
seems as if the night prepared us for 
the silence of the tomb. A scene so 
lonely, yet so mild and placid, that it 
seems as if even that silence and that 
loneliness could not be terrible. 

The clock strikes eight as you 
reach your village Inn. This morn- 
ing you were the only guest ; per- 
haps a new hunter may have arrived ; 
and you may take your chance, if 
you please, of a companion at din- 
ner, and for two hours before you go 
tobed. Try him—if you like his 
first salutation. I am a great physi- 

ist myself—and, though the 

are against you—yet—I have 
found a clever, intelligent man at an 
inn, on the road—and even in a stage- 
coach, before now. 

What, there is nobody? Well! 
then you must carve half-an-hour’s 
pastime for yourself. There is a 
book or two lying about. The “ Com- 

te Farrier,” and “The Whole 

uty of Man ;” and an Almanack for 
the Year 1797? Or you may put 
your tackle “ in order,” against to- 
morrow? But you have had enough 
of “ tackle” perhaps, already, for one 
day? Why, then—stir the wood fire 
into a blaze—if not for warmth, for 
cheerfulness; make as bold an at- 
tempt as you can, on the long wick 
of the candle, with that crippled pair 
of snuffers ; and, in despite of their 
old-world dressing of ricketty black 
wooden frames, and cracked glasses, 
examine, with the eye of a critic, 
those old grotesque engravings from 
the Dutch and Flemish masters, that 
hang all awry—and each awry a dif- 
ferent way—round the walls of your 
room, 


Here you have Human Nature— 
as it is—not as asses tell you it 


“ought to be.”—History—the reaj 
history of Holland and Belgium in 
the 15th and 16th centuries !—the 

ple of those countries as they 
ived and breathed—not as some 
puppy may think fit to fancy them 
—the people—men and women— 
themselves—their houses, gardens, 
halls—their villas—their churches— 
and their markets—their feasts, their 
weddings, taverns, fights, dogs, horses, 
fashions, arms, and household goods 
—painted—not in the grand style— 
not “ improved ;’’—but humbly paint 
ed in close, miraculous resemblance, 
by Terburg, Miers, Ostade, Teniers, 
Berghem, Wouvermans, or Jan 
Steen. 

Room for the worthies—and for 
the divinities—of ancient Greece and 
Rome! Room for ‘the Death of 
Cato”—for “the Judgment of Bru- 
tus” —for ‘* the Rape of Lucretia”— 
for ** Achilles’ Wrath”—for “ Hec- 
tor’s last Farewell to Andromache” 
and—* Priam Pleading for the Body 
of his Son.” Room for all these— 
and all the other paintings of “ His- 
tory,” done with twelve pounds of 
colour, upon canvass eight feet by 
five |—“ History” of things which 
never were in being—which the “ his- 
torian” never knew, more than the 
tailor knows the god Mercury, who 
fits wings to Mr. Ducrow’s feet, 
when he rides three horses at once, 
in “ that character,” round the ring, 
at Astley’s !—Room for them all— 
in the next “ Institution.” There 
will be those, no doubt, go there who 
desire to have their ‘‘ imaginations 
enlarged,” and their “ tastes direct- 
ed!” who sicken—and make every- 
body else sick—about the grace of a 
“* Belvidere Apollo ;” and are quite 
shocking upon the proportions of a 
“* Medicean Venus ;” and pine away 
fur the sweet no-meaningness of 
those enchanting ‘ Grecian counte- 
nances,” which we see upon canvass, 
or in stone sometimes, but which no- 
body dreams of seeing anywhere else. 
But, for me—who am a man of plain 
appetites and comprehensions—fond 
of the flesh and blood world in which 
I live, though it does lack * eleva- 
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tion,”—(an estate, which heaven 
speedily grant to those loftier spirits 
who would fain hold their course 
above it;)—why, I, who hold one 
Venus of flesh and blood worth a 
whole statuary’s shop full of marble, 
and love to fix my thoughts upon the 
things of this earth, with all their 
vanity, and all their littleness—let 
me have in my cabinet one single 
household picture of Ostade, or 
Mieris, or one hawking or hunting 
party, by the king of field and forest 
parties, Wouvermans—such a picture 
as can live, and interest, even in the 
dirty discoloured copperplate that 
stands before me ! 

Here is a picture, now,—that one 
would swear the painter of must have 
lived his whole life out in the open 
air !'—and thought a horse and a fal- 
con—adding, perhaps, a flask and a 
woman—the only subjects in nature 
that an artist ought to paint, ora 
gentleman to live for! The subject 
isa Horse Fair, Tak of “ inferior 
gy '"—why, a savage would 
ook at this picture with delight. An 
Abipone—a South American Indian 
—wuld gaze upon it for hours. My 
groom (if I had one) can appreciate 
it. He does not see all the merit— 
but he sees merit enough. Whata 
roan horse is that—what bone and 
sinew—that plunges and lashes out 
with the peasant who is riding him, 
while another boor, with a long whip 
behind, teases him into making the 
ethibition of his powers! How 
planted the rogue seems to stand up- 
on his fore legs, as he lashes out at 
the offender! How obviously all his 
weight is borne up, and sustained by 
the muscles of the shoulder! How 
the eye next to the spectator leers 
backward, in the direction that the 
whipping comes from—as showing 
that he knows what is going on, and 
is prepared to requite the offender, 
if he get an opportunity! Whata 
horse is that—within his compass ! 
Not much polish—no peculiar speed; 
but native, unwasted strength. What 
would not a soldier pay for him, who 
wanted a horse—not for the manege 
—but for a hard day’s march ina 
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wooded or heavy country? Very 
different, if you mark, from the next 
figure, the prancing piebald, that the 
cavalier who backs him has checked 
at full speed, and thrown almost up- 
right upon his haunches! Both are 
beautiful ; both powerful; but the 
first is the horse fresh and unbroken; 
the last, the same subject taught and 
civilized. Next, we have two com- 
panions, tied together, but distin- 
guished, by the platting of their 
manes and tails, to be for present 
sale. They are, a bay strong enough 
almost for draught; and a grey, of 
lighter mould, but less fit for the 
chace than for the war-saddle. Then 
comes me the cavalier upoa the gal- 
lant white steed—{an object which 
Wouvermaus seldom, if ever omit- 
ted )—who has journeyed for business 
or pleasure to “ the Fair ;” and car- 
ries his lady—as befitted the custom 
of the time—upon a “ pillion” behind 
him! And then the groupes on foot ! 
The gentleman richly clothed and 
armed—with the lady in the blue 
silk robe, and small velvet cap and 
feather by his side—making their 


way quietly, as spectators of the 
scene, through the crowd ; and evi- 
dently known upon the spot—the 
throng gives way to them. And then 
the gipsies, with their child in a low 


cart, drawn by a goat! The bulky, 
half-yeoman, _ half-military-looking 
personage, mounted on the dun borse, 
and clad in a scarlet jacket, with 
brown slouching beaver hat, and 
couteau de chasse, and hunting-horn 
slung at his side—who drinks lustily 
from a big-bellied bottle, handed to 
him by a rogue in a nighi-cap, at the 
entrance of one of the teats! The 
group of urchins playing at soldiers 
—and the lacquey letting his horse 
drink at a brook, while one of the 
little ragged varlets officiously per- 
forms some office of shortening or 
lengthening his stirrup! And all 
this scene of bustle and activity, laid 
upon a rich glorious plain, with mode- 
rate hills, and picturesque dwellings, 
in the distance,—the laud cultivated, 
but not to the highest pitch,—with 
something of the freshness of natural 
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pew still about it. And the sky 
at of a spring-day—the day of 
ap English be ef but att 
with clouds—as one would wish the 
sky of life to be,—now dull,—now 
stormy,—but ever with some ray of 
happiness beaming through, or. peep- 
ing out between them! Who is 
there that would not hold it a day in 
his life, to behold the reality of such 
a scené—to fall in with such a party! 
There are regions where the chance 
may happeu. Let him travel through 
Spain, and he shall find it still. But 
Flanders has been too rich, and has 
become too well informed, to have 
any rudeness left,—and what is ro- 
mance without rudeness? Romance! 
alas, we have ; but as we threaten to 
civilize ‘Turkey, the last* tenure of 
romance upon this earth is gone. 
Paul Potter stands next to Wou- 
vermans as a painter of animals and 
out-door Nature; but he has not a 
tithe of the latter’s fancy; and the 
fancy that he has, is not of the same 
chivalrous character. Yet he is ad- 


mirable—most admirable ! The pic- 


ture now before me—* Sportsmen at 
an inn door”’—How differently he 
has treated that subject from the 
way in which Wouvermans would 
have treated it; and yet how exqui- 
site all that he has presented is! The 
rugged, angular, crooked-limbed po- 
nies upon which the sportsmen are 
mounted—how excellent they are— 
and yet how totally unlike the horses 
of Weuvermans! The old man, too, 
who sits at the inn-door upon the 
bench, wiping his bread, has a de- 
cency and sobriety—the aspect of an 
honest labouring peasant, about him 
—very different from the rakehelly 
rogues and gipsies which Wouver- 
wans delights in. And the two dogs 
who are smelling each other! the 
erect prick-earedness of the larger 
one, who stands up to the stranger, 
as if disposed for batile in case of 
need : and the wagging of the tail of 
the smaller, who seems to feel that 
congratulation will answer his pur- 
pose better than worrying! The 
colour is wanting to give these pic- 
{ures their fair proportion of effect ; 
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but even these black shadows revive 
the impressions produced by the 
originals, which he who has once seen 
them will not soon forget. 

Teniers, Ostade, and Jan Steen, 
are painters of out-door life occasion- 
ally, though the “ Interiors” were 
their favourite subjects ; but one pic- 
ture of either of these masters would 
give a spectator employment for a 
day. You can no more hurry overa 
picture of Teniers than you can hur- 
ry over the descriptions in Don 
Quixote. It is now not merely a fine 
picture, but a tale—a tale told with 
miraculous accuracy—of other times: 
you look on for hours, and still find 
new circumstances for admiration in 
the exquisiteness of the painting, and 
the interest of the subject pourtrayed, 
Here is one before us of which copies, 
I believe, have been circulated all 
over the world! It can never be seen 
except in the original, because the 
colouring is magic ; but there is skil! 
in the expression of the countenance 
of the female figure, and ‘in the ar- 
rangement of the inanimate objects; 
—it is the famous subject of “ The 
Woman Paring Turnips.” This is 
almost a picture of “ still life ;” for 
there is but one figure in the fore- 
ground—the old lady to whom the 
public house (the locus in quo ) seems 
to belong. A few boors are seen 
hovering round a fire in the back 
ground : but they hardly become dis- 
tinct objects in the picture. But the 
moveables—and especially the pro- 
visions (on which the artist appears 
to have bestowed particular care)— 
they seem to exist in reality upon the 
canvass! The two cut cheeses, which 
are standing one upon another—no 
creature that has seen, can ever again 
get rid of the thought of. It seems 
impossible to believe that the one 
which has been cut unevenly is 
painting upon a flat surface! Then 
there is a brass cauldron—an object 
of which all the painters of this 
school, and particularly Gerard Dow, 
are extremely fond—into which you 
not only see clearly—down to the 
bottom—but can discern every 
scratch which it has received in the 
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repeated process of scouring ! Then 
the flask half full of oil—the barrow 
loaded with cabbage, (which it is 
impossible not to see are fresh 
gathered from the garden)—the dish 
of grapes, and ‘the joint stool, with 
the dog standing by the side of it— 
are all admirable ! But all sink into 
shade before the living feature of the 
piece—the old woman; who sits, 
crouched upon a low stool, paring 
the turnips, which, as she completes 
them, she puts into a red earthen 
dish, One sees at a glance that the 
good lady is mistress of the house: 
there is a decency of age—a cleanli- 
ness, about her—an aspect, as though 
there were “trade” wherewith to 
keep fire, and “ the gear together” — 
which cannot be mistaken. To judge 
from the leisurely course in which 
she proceeds, it should be yet early 
in the forenoon—some two hours 
before dinner, though she does not 
seem to be « lady who would like to 
be hurried if the case were more 
pressing. There is respectability, 
mixed with an air rather of retire- 
ment, about her manner, too, which, 
without amounting quite to sourness, 
shows that he must speak gently who 
would receive a civil answer. How- 
ever, like a prudent housewife, she 
appears to have withdrawn herself 
from the fireplace round which the 
group of boors are indulging—per- 
haps in i r conversation—over 
their schnapps and tobacco, and to 
have betaken herself to a distant and 
convenient spot, where she may, un- 
disturbed, pursue her culinary opera- 
tions. The whole of this woman’s 
— and expression is admirable ! 
The deep interest with which she 
pursues her employment—Euclid 
solving the most difficult of his pro- 
blems could not exhibit more gravity, 
nor perhaps take more pains, than 
she does, to cut the rind of every 
turnip smooth and even! And the 
turnips themselves—with their white- 
ness, and their angular edges all 
over, where the knife has gone round, 
taking off every separate strip of peel 
—seem to lie in the dish with as 
much availableness and reality, as 
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t, and 
out, 


those which are now in the 
in a few minutes shall be 
boiled, for your dinner ! 

But we must leave Teniers—and 
Ostade though he is here before us, 
in the guise of a Dutch wedding, in 
“The Interior of an Inn:” with 
supper upon the table—or, more 
properly speaking, with the rude, yet 
ample, dessert ; where the wine, and 
the fruits, and the cheeses, and the 
long-necked glasses and bottles, and 
the foaming black jacks, all shine 
out in the glory of disorder! and the 
fat hostess bustles to and fro, and the 
elder swains are telling strange sto- 
ries, and the younger ones pinching 
the cheeks of their lasses, and the 
frows above thirty, are all at cards, 
with just enough of good liquor gone 
by to already apparently put all par- 
ties at their ease. And again, we 
have the same artist too, where, as I 
think, he is still greater—in the quiet- 
ness of “* The Inside of a Peasant’s 
Cottage,” at evening—when the 
day’s work is done—and the labour- 
er rests from his toil—and ever still 
with meat and drink upon the table— 
for Ostade could no more do with- 
out those matters in his pictures than 
he could in his person. 

What golden illustrations might 
not Washington Irving, and, still bet- 
ter, Sir Walter Scott, with his anti- 
quarian lore, write of these Dutch 
and Flemish pictures ! -Here is a cot- 
tage—such as, in our fancy’s dream, 
we should say every peasant ought 
to have! There is the owner,— 
seated near the window, at his little 
round clean table. The clean nap- 
kin spread half over it, is encumber- 
ed with a large loaf—not too brown ; 
and a sound cheese, and a jug of ale, 
in which—to judge from the appear- 
ance of what creams in the half- 


emptied glass—the malt bas not been 
forgotten. . Lower in the fore-ground 
stands a low stool, with a boy sitting 
at a still lower by it, and eating out 
of a basin; while-a dog looks up at- 
tentively—though not as if he were 
starved—for the chance of an elee- 


mosynary mouthful. The figure of 
the ungartered, shapeless hatted pea 
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sant, who sits at the table is exqui- 
site ! noun 2.0 epee en hy 
though the day’s work were over, and 
the Ehenene anaes not fatigued— 
meant not to stir from that bench, un- 
less perhaps, to the fireside, till he 
wort to ba The apa too, - 

e low chair ite, who pets 
imp of a child in her lap, wok ye Pn 
it a little doll—with the leaping of 
the creature at the toy, and the jirk 
of the mother’s knee—and the gro- 
tesque contortion, meant for a smile, 
on the father’s face, auguring good 
humour though strange and unearth- 
ly—all these are gems! And then 

e calm, yet rich light of a summer 
afiernoon pouring through the lat- 
ticed window near which the group 
are sitting !—and the reality of the 
whole scene !—The peasants are not 
ladies and gentlemen, with curled 
hair and Grecian faces !—smart 
clothes peculiarly cut, and the de- 
meanout of dancing-masters, and la- 
dy’s maids, or show footmen ; but they 
look like beings of this earth, and of 
common usage.—Strangers as we are 
to the fact, we do believe the picture 
to be like the thing it purports to re- 
present! There is no dandification 
about it, no cockneyism, ef combien 
vaut seulement cela ! 

But we must leave the dinners of 
canvass, however well painted; for 
our own dinner musi be looked to, 
and it should he pretty nearly ready. 
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We have no chance of very choice 
cookery here; but—the landlady is 
used to fishermen—she will dress one 
of your jack. There is a flitch of 
corn-fed bacon in the chimney, eggs 
by the dozen in the stable, a dozen 
mutton chops in the pantry, with fine 
fresh butter, a Cheshire cheese, good 
bread, and excellent ale in the cel- 
lar. The landlady’s daughter has 
lemons, and knows how to concoct a 
little good punch. For cream the 
house is famous: then tea comes, 
warranted from London; and there 
is a store of apples, pears, and wal- 
nuts in the loft. Fourteen hours in 
active exercise and in fresh air, with 
scarce so many mouthfuls of food or 
drink to bear him out, a man should 
come home with an appetite to make 
homely food digestable. And fora 
bed, Mrs. —— will tell you, that 
cleaner, better-aired, or softer, the 
king scarcely lies on in his own bo 
ace. You dine. One hour’s chat, 
and punch—tales of the sport of to- 
day, plans for what shall be done to- 
morrow. Then qualify your cup of 
strong hyson with a fifth of cogniac. 
To bed. And a sound sleep—once 
more to awake at sun-rise—awailts 
the wearied angler. May we none 
of us ever enjoy a repose less cheer- 
ful—never pass a day to the acts or 
teelings of which we can look back 
with less reproach ! 


7 
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THE EXILE OF FLORENCE. 


** He could not breathe his prayers as he was wont ;— 
The spoiler had destroyed the shrine, and left 

An image there, not of the chastened god ! 

What now shall stead the wither’d hopes of him, 

Who, stripped of every friend,—must stand alone 

In this huge world,—galled into solitude.” —HamiL Ton. 


HE moon shone with resplen- 

dent lustre over the city of Flo- 
rence: the antique towers of rough 
stone, and the glittering marble pal- 
aces, were bathed in its soft and sil- 
very light; not a cloud passed over 
the clear blue arch of heaven, not a 
zephyr stirred the blossoms of the 
clustering myrties: all was still and 


calm, so profoundly tranquil that it 
was difficult even to imagine griel 
and misery in a scene of such gentle 
and surpassing loveliness, Que soli- 
tary spectator gazed upon the beau- 
ties of the most splendid quarter of 
Florence, thus revealed by the ra- 
diant moon-beams, as he sat upon 4 
broken column concealed in the deep 
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shade of the dark and massive walls 
of an uninhabited building, which 
rose frowningly behind him. School- 
ed to the silent endurance of his suf- 
ferings, not a sigh ora murmur es- 
caped his lips; but a pang of. mortal 
agony wrung his heart, as be contem- 
plated his native city, and busy me- 
mory recalled the afflictions which 
hud been crowded into his short but 
eventful life. The spot on which 
the weary form of the stranger re- 
posed had sustained a grievous alter- 
ation since he had last beheld it: the 
castle of his aneestors was then the 
proudest that the city boasted: the 
strong walls had sustained a siege of 
fifteen days’ continuance, holding out 
against opposing factions until for- 
eign succours poured in to their re- 
lief. Now they were dismantled, 
and open to the winds of heaven ; 
the interior, a bare and lonely wil- 
derness, where the bat nursed her 
dark brood in the mouldering tapes- 
try, and the owl flapped her heavy 
wing as she flew shrieking through the 
open lattice, once shining with the 


The 


curious woof of foreign looms. 
costly furniture of a barbarous yet 


magnificent period was spread 
throughout the spacious apartments, 
stately vessels of the precious metals 
glittered upon marble slabs, and the 
pompous display evinced the taste 
and the wealth of the owners. A 
few years only had elapsed, but the 
hand of power had passed with de- 
vastating violence, and all was ruin 
and decay. 

Painful and melancholy as were 
the feelings which sprang up in Agos- 
tino d’Alviano’s breast at the utter 
desolation which surrounded him, 
these sensations were happiness com- 
pared to the horrors he had sustained 
when last his streaming eyes were 
fixed upon his paternal inheritance. 
It was in the broad blaze of day : the 
banners and escutcheons wrought 
with armorial bearings had been 
rudely and freshly torn down from 
their lofty abiding places; the muf- 
fled bell of the cathedral tolled a so- 
lemn requiem for a departing soul ; 
the scaffold in the neighbouring 
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square was hung with black; and, 
sick, dizzy, reeling, exhausted, with 
limbs attenuated by the rack, scarce- 
ly supporting his emaciated body, the 
once-haughty and powerful Count 
d’Alviano moved in the midst of his 
guards to the place of execution. 
Agostino was at this dreadful period 
only fourteen years old; yet he had 
attained an age to feel and compre- 
hend the extent of his misery. Af- 
fliction for the loss of his only sur- 
viving parent by so cruel a catastro- 
phe, hatred to the exulting persecu- 
tors—the triumphant family of della 
Mirandola—and despair at the blight- 
ed fortunes of his once-princely 
house, filled the young heart of Agos- 
tino with unutterable anguish. is 
only sister, a child who had scarcely 
attained her seventh year, was torn 
from his arms to be immured in @ 
convent; and he himself, exiled by 
the iniquitous decree of the Guelph 
party, condemned to a life of uncer- 
tain wandering, to indigence, and ta 
obscurity. Vainly Agostino prayed 
that he might not be separated from 
his beloved playfellow, his gentle Eu- 
lalia. The tyrants were inexorable. 
Snatched from each other’s embrace, 
the fair child was consigned to @ 
stern-looking monk ; and the uufor- 
tunate heir of the murdered d’Alvia- 
no, thrust out of the gates of the city, 
saw a wide and dreary world before 
him, and burried forward on his path 
with the bitterest anticipations of fu- 
ture evil. The exile directed his 
course to Lucca, where he was re- 
ceived into the bosom of a Ghibel- 
line family ; and, as the page of a re- 
nowned knight, he commenced his 
career inarms. Gifted with courage 
as desperate as his fortune, Agostino 
soon wor his golden spurs: but he 
had attached himself to an unfortu- 
nate cause; every effort to raise the 
fallen hopes of those who clung to 
the imperial interests failed ; the 
young cavalier acquired honour in 
his campaigns, yet remained poor 
and powerless. 

Ten years of disappointment pass- 
ed away; and Agostino, anxious to 
bebold his only relative, the fair sis- 
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ter, whom he had been so reluctant- 
ly compelled to leave, and perchance 
swayed by another motive equally 
strong, was resolved, in defiance of 
the peril which would attend the dis- 
covery of his name and person, to 
penetrate the prescribed limits, and 
return to his native city. Opposite 
to the spot which the adventurous 
knight had selected for his asylum, 
stood the Orsini palace, the residence 
of the young and lovely Imilda, Coun- 
tess of Landini, whom he had seen 
and worshipped as a star when shin- 
ing at the court of the Duke of Man- 
tua, From the fair hand of this cele- 
brated beauty the warrior had re- 
ceived repeated prizes at the tourna- 
ment, and her beaming eyes bestowed 
so bright a glance of approbation 
upon his chivalric exertions, when 
last she bound the jewelled bracelet 
on his arm, that it penetrated deep 
into the enthusiast’s heart. Rushing 
feom Mantua when the first sound of 
the war-trump called him to the field, 
Agostino lost sight of the enchant- 
ress ; but her spells were around 
him ; he existed in a world of his 
own creation; every thought, every 
feeling of his soul was given to Imil- 
da, and with her image perpetually 
before him, he did not consider how 
slight the chances were that he should 
retain a similar place in the memory 
of one who was the admiration of all 
Italy. 

While the exile indulged in sad 
meditation, the silence which had 
hitherto surrounded him was broken 
by approaching footsteps ; and, issu- 
ing from a neighbouring archway, 
two cavaliers made their appearance, 
wrapped in dark cloaks, with their 
plumed hats drawn over their faces, 
and followed by a small company of 
minstre!s. The whole band ranged 
themselves under the windows of the 
Orsini palace, and, after a touching 
prelude from the instruments of his 
attendants, one of the gentlemen 
sang the love-verses of a popular 
poet. His rich deep voice, the melt- 
ing tenderness of his tones, and the 
passionate energy with which he 


breathed forth the eloquent and per- 


suasive words which accompanied 
the strain, thrilled Agostino’s heart 
with alarm. He saw that he had a 
powerful, and perchance a successful 
rival, and he gazed with strained eyes 
upon the lattice, fearing that Imilda 
would appear and repay the melody 
with a word or sign of approbation. 
But his apprehensions were not veri- 
fied: the moon-beams played only 
on the cold walls of the Orsini pa- 
lace: the jalousies remained closely 
shut; no delicate hand waved ap- 
plause ; and not avsingle rose from 
the blooming myriads which garland- 
ed the balcony was detached as a re- 
ward for those harmonious sounds 
which waked the gentle echoes of 
the night to music. After a second 
burst of melody, more exquisite and 
witching than the first, the serena- 
ders departed. 

Agostino emerged from the recess 
in which he had been enshrined, and 
followed their retiring footsteps. The 
subordinate minstrels took a different 
route from that of the cavaliers, and 
Agostino kept the latter in view. 
After passing through one or two 
streets, they entered a long and dark 
colonnade: no guiding shadow di- 
rected his steps; but he heard the 
footfalls of those who preceded him, 
and advanced in the same direction. 
It was only an echo, however, that 
allured him ; for, in turning two an- 
gles, he found himself alone, in the 
bright moon-light, standing upon the 
banks of the Arno. He walked list- 
lessly by the side of the stream, now, 
as shadowed by the bending willows, 
like a flood of liquid emerald, and 
now, while reflecting the beams of 
the queen of night, like molten sil- 
ver. Agostino’s path led him close 
to the laurel hedge of a garden: the 
wicket stood open; and, scarcely 
knowing wherefore, he entered the 
flowery labyrinth. A long low do- 
ric building stood beneath the em- 
bowering foliage of the ilex and the 
acacia; a light streamed from an 
open window ; and the ‘same song 
which he had so lately heard, but 
murmured plaintively in a female 
voice, and accompanied by a lute, 
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irresistibly attracted his attention. 
He stole forward noiselessly over the 
turf, and secured a situation from 
which unseen he could cemmand a 
view of the interior. The minstrel 
was sitting at a table, with her lute 
in her lap, and might from her flow- 
ing white drapery, delicate linea- 
ments, and fair cheek, pale as monu- 
mental marble, her graceful form and 
attitude, have passed for a statue of 
a weeping Muse, but that her long 
black hair waved luxuriantly over 
her shoulders, and that she paused at 
intervals and looked towards the 
door, as though in anxious expecta- 
tion of the arrival of some too-long 
absent friend. The melancholy ex- 
pression of the countenance of one 
so young and lovely, left apparently 
to pine in solitude, interested Agos- 
tino’s feelings. She was evidently 
unhappy ; and although mere beauty 
would have possessed few charms for 
a heart entirely engrossed by Imilda, 
when linked with sorrow, it awaken- 
ed a strong sympathy for the lovely 
stranger. He looked upon her until 


he thought that the features were 
familiar to his eye; yet he could not 
recollect where he had seen them 


before. At length a rustling noise 
was heard without; the lady sprang 
from her seat, threw open a pair of 
folding doors which led to an anti- 
chamber, and flung herself into the 
arms of a cavalier, whom, by the 
graceful folds of his dark cloak, and 
the plumed hat still shading his fase, 
Agostino knew to be one of the sere- 
naders of the Orsini palace. He 
wished to obtain a closer view, but 
was disappointed, The lady and her 
companion withdrew to another apart- 
ment, Shortly afterwards, the en- 
trance of a servant, apparently to 
close the windows of that which she 
had left, warned the intruder to re- 
treat. He retraced his steps to the 
ruined mansion which had given him 
shelter ; and having prepared a rude 
couch in a chamber Jess dismantled 
than the rest, sank, after an hour of 
troubled thought, into feverish repose. 

The next morning the exile sought 
the humble abode of an ancient do- 
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mestic of his family, through whom 
he hoped to gain intelligence of Eu- 
lalia. Doomed to sorrow, the an- 
swer to Agostino’s inquiries added 
heavily to the afflictions which al- 
ready oppressed his heart. Eulalia 
had been destined to take the veil ; 
but, ere the completion of her novi- 
ciate, had listened to the seductive 
persuasions of some wild libertine 
amongst the cavaliers of Florence, 
and left her convent, but whither, or 
with whom, no one could tell. The 
unfortunate Ghibelline now stood 
alone upon earth ; his anticipations 
of the sweet intercourse of affection 
with a gentle relative so closely al- 
lied had vanished: she on whom his 
fondest expectations rested was lost 
to him, perchance for ever; and he 
shuddered as he reflected on her pro- 
bable guilt and degradation. Absorb- 
ed in a painful reverie, Agostino 
scarcely heeded the increasing crowd 
in the street, uutil rudely pushed 
aside, he found himself in the midse 
of a gay cavalcade, who were advanc- 
ing towards the square appropriated 
to the martial sports and exercises of 
the age. Borne along by the multi- 
tude, he entered the spacious area 
which was prepared for the tourna- 
ment. A superb pavilion, canopied 
with blue silk, in the centre of oth- 
ers less-gaily ornamented, was erect- 
ed at the upper end, and Agostino 
heard accidentally that it was intend- 
ed for the Countess Landini, who had 
been selected to present the success- 
ful warrior with the prize. He has- 
tened to his desolate abode, and, ar- 
raying himself in his armour, called 
at the inn where he had left his 
horse, and proceeded to the scene of 
action, These arrangements necessa- 
rily occupied a considerable period ; 
and when Agostino reached the lists, 
the whole quadrangle resounded with 
the cry of Speranza! Speranza /—~ 
the motto of the della Mirandola fa- 
mily ; and a young man, whom, by 
his cognizance and the device upon 
his shield, he knew to be the heir of 
that hated » kneeling before 
Imilda, was in the act of receiving 
the first prize. There was still an- 
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ather te be won ; but the prospect of 
contending for it afforded little satis- 
faction to the adventurer, since, how- 
soever unwilling to believe the possi- 
bility of a circumstance which filled 
him with despair, he could not doubt 
that he saw a triumphant rival in 
Leone della Mirandola. Never had 
Imilda looked so touchingly beauti- 
ful. Blushing deeply, and with down- 
cast eyes, she placed a glittering cir- 
clet on the brow of her lover. The 
bright and careless smile, with which 
she had been formerly wont to greet 
the conqueror, had given place to a 
softer expression of pleasure ; an in- 
telligent glance that passed between 
her and the knight at her feet spoke 
volumes, Agostino read a confirma- 
tion of his worst fears in this mute 
but eloquent avowal, and needed not 
the whispers of the spectators, who 
talked confidently of the approaching 
nuptials of the brave Leone and the 
lovely Imilda, to convince him of the 
fatal truth, The air around him sud- 
denly grew hot and suffocating ; he 
could not breathe; he raised his vi- 
zor—still oppressed and gasping, he 
unlaced his heim, and stood bare- 
headed in the midst of his enemies. 
Imilda looked up, her eyes met those 
of Agostino: she turned away, en- 
countered them a second and a third 
time, as she cast a wandering glance 
over the field, but her countenance 
remained unchanged, It was evident 
that she had entirely forgotten linea- 
ments once so familiar and so wel- 
come, D’Alviano stood aghast : the 
victim of illusion raised by his own 
ardent imagination, he beheld the 
fairy vision melt away: he had flat- 
tered and deceived himself with ex- 
pectations which never would be ge- 
alized ; and, with a heart still fondly 
and irrevocably devoted, witnessed 
the downfall of every hope connect- 
ed with a union with Imilda Landini. 
. Although the lady of his affections 
did not recoguize the stranger, other 
eyes were more penetrating. Agos- 
tino had scarcely resumed his hel- 
met, and spurred hisourser to the 
charge, before his careét was arrest- 
ed by acry of Treason! and, drag- 
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ged from his horse, after a brief yer 
desperate struggle, he resigned him. 
self to the exulting Guelphs. Heart 
sick, bereaved of all that could re- 
concile him to a hostile world, the 
ill-fated heir of d’Alviano shrank not 
from the approach of death. A bat. 
tle-field, rather than the dungeon and 
the scaffold, would have been his 
choice; but it mattered little how 
soon, or in what manner, he should 
terminate a miserable existence. A 
thousand voices clamoured for imme- 
diate execution. Love, strong even 
when every other earthly feeling was 
fading fast away, prompted a last 
look towards the place where Imilda 
sat. She had called Leone to her 
side : the gestures and actions of both 
pointed to Agostino. A pang, the 
bitterest that he had yet sustained, 
shot through the prisoner’s breast. 
Imilda, pitying perchance the man 
she could not love, was begging a 
worthless life from the potent Guelph; 
and now he cursed the precipi 
tance which had given to a Miran- 
dola, not the means of inflicting 
death, for of that he was careless, 
but the power of prolonging a hateful 
existence, of granting a boon which 
he would spurn with indignation and 
contempt, should his evil destiny 
permit him to have a voice where 
the enemies of his house reigned tri- 
umphant. The exile was hurried to 
the sagittary, and a jealous senate, 
apprehensive that there existed a 
deep-laid conspiracy of the Ghibel- 
lines against the faction who now 
ruled supreme in Florence, construed 
the prisoner’s obstinate silence to 4 
confirmation of their fears. (Threat 
ened with the rack, Agostino was 
prepared to undergo the keenest tor- 
tures that inventive cruelty could in- 
flict ; but at the moment in which the 
ready instruments of the signiory 
had seized him in their grasp, Leone 
della Mirandola rushed into the as 
sembly; sternly rebuking the eager 
haste with which they had proceeded 
against an unresisting prisoner, he 
entered into a spirited defence of the 
maligned Ghibellines, denied the 
possibility of danger to Floregce from 
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the few who still clung to the adverse 
party, and finally demanded that, up- 
on his faith, Agostino d’Alviano 
should be instantly released. Leone 
seemed born for command: his dark 
eyes flashed fire as he spoke; his 
finely moulded features bore the 
stamp of the noblest and most exalt- 
ed feelings; a stream of eloquence 
flowed from his lips; and, pouring 
his whole soul into the cause he ad- 
vocated, the effect was almost irre- 
sistible. When the orator ceased, a 
trifling opposition was attempted by 
a small party of the elder and more 
obstinate Guelphs ; but their voices 
were drowned in the cry of Speran- 
za! Speranza! Agostino, too, who 
would have refused the pardon now 
forced upon him, was overpowered 
by the popular clamour ; and, in des- 
pite of his efforts to obtain a hearing, 
found himself compelled to remain 
mute in the general acclamation 
which resounded through the hall. 
The sentence of proscription was 
reversed, aud he became free, and a 
citizen of Florence. 

The liberation of d’Alviano was a 


triumpb to the son, inferior only to 
that which the father had obtained 


when he crushed his rival. A word 
from a della Mirandola could dis- 
pense life or death. Agostino flew 
to hide his humiliation in the recess- 
es of his own pillaged mansion ; and, 
amid the memorials of former ag- 
gressions, vainly yet passionately la- 
mented the interference to which he 
owed his present safety. The proud 
and bleeding heart of d’Alviano re- 
fused to acknowledge the obligation 
which a Mirandola had conferred. 
He immured himself in the closest 
concealment of his ruinous habita- 
tion, lest he should be compelled to 
meet in friendship the man who had 
only purchased a keener degree of 
hatred by his late unwished-for in- 
terposition, 

A few days passed away in dreary 
solitude. Ge at length of inac- 
tion, Agostino resolved to quit Flo- 
rence forever. Yet he could not 
leave the city which contained Imil- 
da without endeavouring to obtain a 
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last look of one whom he still loved 
with all the fervour of youthful con- 
stancy. Unwilling to encounter the 
gazing crowd who thronged the 
streets during the day, the unhappy 
Ghibelline stole at night from his se- 
cret haunt. The moon no longer il- 
lumined the city, but the blaze of in- 
numerable tapers from the windows 
of the Orsini palace threw a strong 
light upon the spacious area in front. 
Concealed by a projecting buttress, 
Agostino moodily contemplated the 
scene before him. The magnificent 
hangings, superb paintings, and bur- 
nished ornaments of Imilda’s resi- 
dence, were revealed by the bright 
illumination : costly perfumes burn- 
ing in splendid tripods, mingled with 
the odours of exotic plants and na- 
tive flowers, of every scent and hue. 
The sound of minstrelsy came borne 
upon the breeze, and gradually the 
saloons were. filled with a gay and 
sparkling company. Domestics, rich- 
ly attired, were busy offering refresh- 
ments ; and the lively strain of the 
music, and the waving of snowy plu- 
mage to and fro with every graceful 
movement, betokened that the dance 
had commenced. Though wrapped 
in his cloak, the commanding figure 
of Leone della Mirandola passing 
through the portal had not escaped 
Agostino’s searching eyes. A prey 
to jealousy, heart-broken and des- 
pairing, the sight of his fortunate ri- 
val, the conviction that he was even 
now inubaling the perfume of Imilda’s 
breath, pouring vows of love into her 
willing ear, and listening enraptured 
to the fond response, maddened the 
brain ‘f the neglected d’Alviano. 
Yield: ¢ to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, he rushed franticly forward al- 
most without a purpose. On the 
cold pavement before him lay a fe- 
male form. He paused; a sob af 
distress struck his ear; and, raising 
the mourner from the ground, he re- 
cognized the pale inhabitant of the 
villa on the bank of the Arno.— 
“ Leave me,” she wildly cried, “leave 
me to die alone.” “ These stones,” 
returned Agostino, “ form an unmeet 
couch for one so fair and fragile ; let 
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me conduct you to your home, to 
your friends.” “I have no friends, 
no home,” she exclaimed ; “ release 
me. Why am I thus detained? You 
seem compassionate, Sir; be merci- 
ful, and let me go, for I may not lis- 
ten to the betraying words of man.” 
Struggling to disengage herself. from 
his supporting arms, she would again 
have fallen to the earth had not the 
knight interposed to save her. “Alas,” 
said he, “I fear you have been a 
sufferer from the treachery and false- 
hood of man; but in me you have no 
ill to dread. I am poor, powerless, 
unfortunate, but never yet was the 
name of Agostino d’Alviano coupled 
with dishonour.” “ D’Alviano !” 
shrieked the stranger. “ Oh, by the 
memory of our murdered father, pity 
and protect your unhappy sister, 
your once loved Eulalia!” Agosti- 
no clasped the fainting girl tenderly 
to his breast, assured her of his un- 
deviating affection, and when, reliev- 
ed by a flood of tears, she was ena- 
bled to speak, drew her sad story 
from her quivering lips. 

Allured from her convent by the 
protestations of one too well calcu- 
lated to win an inexperienced heart, 
she had been deceived by a fictitious 
marriage: forsaken by her betrayer, 
who, anxious to rid himself of an in- 
curmbrance, avowed the base expe- 
dient, she had fled from the infamous 
proposals of one of his profligate 
friends. ‘Oh, Agostino !” she ex- 
claimed, “ while I am weeping here, 
the gayest of the revellers, he whom 
Iso loved and trusted, in yonder 
palace leads the jocund dance.” 
** Tell me the villain’s name,” cried 
d’Alviano. Eulalia hesitated: re- 
sentment was instantly absorbed by 
a gush of returning tenderness ; she 
could not expose to danger the worth- 
less object of her fond affection. 
‘‘ Spare me,” she murmured; “ al- 
though your anger be just, [ cannot 
doom the man to whom | have vow- 
ed eternal love to your avenging 
sword.” At that moment a brilliant 
coruscation of light streamed up to 
heaven from the garden of the Orsini 
palace, and Agostino’s eyes fell upon 


a signet ring, which encircled one of 
Eulalia’s fingers. It bore the arms 
of the della Mirandola family, and 
the motto Speranza ; it was the de. 
vice of Leone. The midnight sere. 
nader, whom he had traced to the 
Arno’s bank, flashed upon the gazer’s 
mind; every doubt was dispelled; 
and, convinced that his sister’s be- 
trayer was revealed to him, he fore- 
bore to press the painful question, 
and, anxious to shield the poor wan. 
derer from the chilling atmosphere, 
he carried her into the scarcely less 
bleak abode of her ancestors. Wea- 
ry, faint, and exhausted, Eulalia glad- 
ly reclined upon the hard couch 
which bad formed her brother’s bed, 
Agostino bent over her until she 
slumbered, stifling in her presence 
the agonizing thoughts which made 
his breast the haunt of demons. The 
silent walls, witnesses of his wrongs, 
the faded and drooping lily before 
him, now fast sinking into a prems: 
ture grave, seemed to cry aloud for 
vengeance ; and, as soon as the meek 
sufferer slept, he stole cautiously from 
the building, and placing himself in 
a commanding situation, watched for 
the departure of Leone from Imil- 
da’s banquet. ‘The day had dawned 
before the festive party separated. 
The favoured lover lingered amid 
the last, and crossed the street alone. 
Agostino accosted him with a defi- 
ance. Apparently more grieved than 
surprized, Mirandola endeavoured to 
soothe the enraged Ghibelline: but 
his frank and courteous manner add- 
ed fuel to the flame. The fierce 
passions, so long smothered in Agos- 
tino’s tortured breast, blazed forth, 
and, compelled to draw in self-de- 
fence, Leone at first only parried the 
attack of his adversary. D’Alviano, 
unappeased, pressed upon him the 
more eagerly ; and, irritated by this 
determined hostility, he became in 
turn the assailant. Blinded by rage, 
Agostino could not cope with the 
superior skill of his rival. His sword 
was shattered into fragments : he was 
disarmed, and at the mercy of the 
ever victorious Guelph. Refusing to 
ask for life, he rushed weaponless 
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again to the attack. Mirandela cast 
a scornful glance upon the writhing 
madman before him. “ Fool!” he 
exclaimed, “ hang or drown, I will 
not become thy executioner ;” and, 
turning away, he had already gained 
an angle of the wall, and was passing 
out of sight. The wretched d’Alvia- 
no, torn by a thousand conflicting 
emotions, though scarcely in posses- 
sion of his senses, felt conscious of a 
fresh insult in the knight’s contempt. 
His glaring eyes caught a rusty dag- 
ger lying on the ground: he seized 
it—darted forward—made a despe- 
rate plunge, and Leone rolled a corse 
at his feet. Scarcely was the blow 
struck before every vindictive feeling 
was buried in remorse. Agostino 
gazed upon the prostrate form, and 
recoiled at the deed which his hand 
had perpetrated. Conscience-smit- 
ten, he remained paralyzed with hor- 
ror, and rooted to the spot, From 
this horrible trance he was aroused 
by the screams of females. He look- 
ed up, Eulalia and Imilda Landini 
stood before him; the latter, still 
adorned in the splendid habiliments 
which she had worn at the ball, a 
striking and melancholy contrast to 
the agony which convulsed her fea- 
tures, remained inactive, a living sta- 
tue of despair ; but Eulalia, kneeling 
by the side of the body, drew out the 
deadly steel, and staunching the flow- 
ing blood with her veil, fruitlessly 
endeavoured to administer relief. 
The lamp of life was wholly extinct. 
“ Agostino !” she cried, “ by what 
fatal accident has the noblest of the 
Florentine cavaliers perished ? Alas, 
to his justice I might have appealed ; 
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and, all powerful in the seigniory, lie 
would have forced his kinsman to re- 

ir my wrongs.”—“ Speak !” ex- 
aimed. d’Alviano ; “does not the 
destroyer of your peace lie there?” 
—* Leone della Mirandola ?” return- 
ed Eulalia; “Oh, no! no! he was 
the ‘friend of the unprotected, the 
champion of the oppressed, overcom- 
ing by his generosity even the hatred 
I bore him as the son of one through 
whom our father met a dreadful 
death.”—“ And I have murdered 
him !” cried Agostino, A wild shriek 
burst from Imilda’s lips. D’Alviano, 
for Imilda’s sake, made a strong ef- 
fort to overcome his feelings, and, 
relating in hurried accents the sup- 
posed injury which had driven him 
to the commission of so foul a crime, 
entreated the Countess to extend her 
protection to his sister, when, by a 
voluntary surrender of his person to 
the hands of justice, he should have 
suffered all the penalties imposed by 
the outraged laws.—“ Fly !” exclaim- 
ed Imilda, who, lingering after the 
departure of Leone, with affectionate 
fondness, had been attracted to the 
spot by the clashing of swords. “Fly! 
there has been blood enough shed ; 
companions in misery, we will weep 
out the remainder of our lives toge- 
ther. While in a distant land, do 
thou by prayer and penitence strive 
to expiate this fearful deed.” 

Agostino found a grave in Pales- 
tine ; and two veiled sisters of the 
convent of Santa Maria found a so- 
lace for their griefs in continual mass- 
es for the souls of the murderer and 
the murdered. 





MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
« In Calo quies.” 


Lo, where the quickly springing grass, 


Has deck’d with green my Mother’s grave ; 


And as the —_ breezes pass, 
P A shower of tender violets wave : 
t seoms to my admiring eyes 
An emblem that she too shall rise. 


When winter first, with SS 


Had blanch’d with snow the 
53 ATHENEUM, VOL. 7, 2d series. 


w'd spot; 


The form of her who lies beneath, 

Was pictur’d to my wand’ring thought : 
The mantling to her grave then gives, 
Seem’d white like that she wears in heaven. 


©! Mother, (if a son of earth — 
Sify, thes address « giocions saint,) 
u shar’dst my sorrows from my birth, 
Hoar'st thou not bew my mournful plaint * 
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What grief is mine, whene’er I see 
That mound of earth that covers thee ! 


°Tis not that I am yet so young 
To need a Mother’s 
‘The sacred counsels of her tongue 

ere still more hallow’d by her years :) 


cares ; 


But richest gifts, though long our own 
We velis tat Neonat oe : 


She’s gone, alas ! with her is gone 

Each sweet that social life e ; 

Our joy beneath a sun, 

Our solace when it set in tears: 
Each storm that shakes our peaceful home, 
Still drives us to our Mother’s tomb. 


Elephant Hunting. 


Beneath that turf, full. many a friend 
poe ete ee eee t; 
Now o’er their closing graves > 
Or stretch a wing to trace their flight ; 
And ’midst that band to memory dear, 
Two honour’d Parents moulder here. 


Oh ! faithful guardians of our youth, 
Whose worth transcends my warmed 
praise ; 
Who taught our lips the words of truth, 
Who led our steps in wisdom’s ways : 
To you a large reward is given, 
Ye toil’d on earth—ye rest in heaven. 





ELEPHANT HUNTTING. 


FROM SCENES AND OCCURRENCES IN CAFFER LAND. 


Alt the party went into the bush, 
the Hottentots first with their 
large guns, then their wives, and the 
gentlemen following. The first Hot- 
tentot frequently spoke to his com- 
pavions in a low voice, and was 
heard to say, “ look, look ;”. on in- 
quiring the cause, he pointed out to 
them the fresh track of an elephant. 
The bush became thicker, and the 
sun had no power to shine through 
the thick foliage ; they passed the 
spot which the Hottentot marked out 
as the place where he had wounded 
the first elephant, and soon after- 
wards they saw the dead buffalo. 
The party went on resolving to see 
the dead elephant, and winding along 
through the bush till they came to 
a sand hill; the Hottentots pvinted 
out one of the carcases at some dis- 
tance, lying on another sand hill, but 
on looking at it for a second, it ap- 
peared to move, and the Hottentot 
discovered, that it was a young calf 
by the side of the cow. The whole 
party immediately went on, and when 
within musket shot, they found that 
they were two calves lying by their 
dead mother ; a piteous and interest- 
ing sight. The young ones rose, 
and some dogs that the Hottentots 
had incautiously taken into the bush, 
barked violently. At this moment 
the bushes moved, and the stupen- 
dous father stalked in; he looked 
around him quietly, and even sorrow- 


fully, and after viewing the party for 


asecond, he walked on, and was 
soon hid behind some trees. The 
situation they had placed themselves 
in, had now become extremely criti- 
cal; the bush was continuous for 
miles in extent, and where to fly in 
case of an attack was very difficult to 
determine. They were all warned 
not to run against the wind ; and the 
direction of the house was pointed 
out, as well as circumstances would 
allow ; but while they were debating 
the matter, the dogs ran in among 
the young elephants; they set upa 
deafening yell, and made directly to- 
wards the party, some of whom lay 
down by the path, with the hope of 
seizing the smallest calf, but they 
were very glad to make their escape, 
as they discovered it to be larger 
than they expected. The bull ele- 
phant, called back by the cry of his 
young, again appeared, but totally 
different in aspect, and even in form. 
His walk was quicker, his eye fierce, 
his trunk elevated, and his head a 

peared three times the size. y 
friend called to the Hottentot to look; 
and he immediately replied in broken 
English, ‘‘ Yes, Mynheer, dat is de 
elephant will make mens dead.” 
The alarm was extreme ; but while 
the animal stood hesitating, the cry 
of the young sounded from a distant 
quarter, and the enraged father took 
the shortest cut towards them, crush- 
ing the branches as he stalked along; 
and the party thus most providen- 
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tially escaped. It was ascertained 
that the elephant had made off to- 
wards the sea, 

They went up to the dead ele- 
pe. merely to examine it ; for the 

ottentots leave the tusks till the 
flesh becomes sofiened, as it would 
take up too much time to separate 
them. One of these men took out 
his knife, and cut a circular piece off 
the head, about an.inch deep; he 
then pointed out a dark spot, similar 
to what is called the kernal in beef; 
this he probed with his knife, and 
brought out a small part of a twig ; 
but it was broken. He distributed a 
litle piece as a great favour, then 
carefully wrapt the remainder up, as 
they have an idea, that whoever 
wears it, can never be killed by an 
elephant ; and this valuable charm 
was transferred by my friend to me. 
It is remarkable that no naturalist 
has ever noticed this circumstance. 
There is no outward appearance, and 
it is impossible to imagine how it be- 
comes enclosed, or of what use it is 
to the animal. 

They set off a party of fourteen in 
number, and found upwards of three 
score elephants encamped on the 
banks of the Kounap river. It was 
late when the party arrived, therefore 
an attempt would have been useless 
and dangerous. Large fires were 
lighted to keep off lions as well as 
elephants, and the party being much 
fatigued, they lay down and slept. 

The elephants awoke them early 
with breaking and pulling up trees by 
the roots, and rolling themselves in 
the water, &. The party imme- 
diately pressed for the attack, and 
now commenced the sport. The 
elephants, upon receiving the first 
shot, as if by mutual consent, gave 
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chace, though not for above six or 
seven hundred yards. This answer- 
ed the desired effect. One of the 
party galloped between the elephants 
and the bush, which they had just 
left, commencing, at the same time, 
a very heavy fire, which harassed 
them to such a degree, that they fled 
to the plains, leaving behind them a 
thick cover, in which they might 
have been perfectly secure from the 
shots. On these plains great num- 
bers of small bushes are found at no 
great distance from each other, so 
that if one party consents to drive the 
elephant out of one bush, the other 
will conceal themselves, and by this 
means may get some good shots. 
One large bull elephant stationed 
himself in the middle of one of these 
small bushes ; and at least two hun- 
dred rounds were fired without being 
able to bring him down, or make him 
move from the place in which he had 
stationed himself. At every shot he 
received he was observed to blow a 
quantity of water into the wound, and 
then tear up a large lump of earth to 
endeavour to stop the blood. The 
Caffers do the same thing when they 
have been shot—that is, tear up a 
handful of grass and thrust it into the 
wounded place; and it is thought 
they have learnt this from seeing the 
elephants do it, At length the great 
bull dropped. The party then en- 
tered the bush, and to their t sur- 
prise, found that the reason he would 
not leave this spot, was, that he had 
there found a pool of water, with 
which he had been washing his 
wounds, His height measured seven- 
teen feet and three quarters, and his 
teeth weighed one hundred and nine- 
ty pounds, Before the day’s sport 
was over, they had killed thirteen. 





THE NEW MINISTRY. 
“ When I said I would die a bachelor, I did never think I should live until I were married.” 


LL questions and all differences, 
public or private, during the last 
month, have been merged in the 
grand political question—Are the 


SHAKSPEARE. 


principles upon which the new Gov- 
ernment has been formed defensible , 
and is that Government likely to 
contiaue? We think that the Gov- 
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ernment is likely to continue ; and, 
without laying claim to a much great- 
er share of foresight than belongs to 
ordinary people, we may afford to 
say that the arrangements which 
have lately taken place have done 
any thing rather than surprise us, 
The “ impossibility” of a coalition 
between any two political parties 
would scarcely éver strike us asa 
very decided bar to their immediate 
junction and alliance. Indeed, we 
should rather be inclined, generally, 
as soon as we began to hear that such 
a connexion was “ unnatural” and 
“ unprecedented,” to conclude that 
it was known to be resolved upon, 
But, besides the ready and ordinarily 
available manner of effecting political 
alliances—the sacrificing “ principle” 
to * place”—a means of reconciling 
differences perhaps more objection- 
able as unjustifiable in the parties 
using it, than as likely to be astonish- 
ing to thinking people at large—there 
was another course by which an alli- 
ance was capable of being agreed 
upon between Mr, Canning and the 
hig members who have lately gone 
over to his support, which was no 
way degrading to either party asmen 
of honour, and highly creditable to 
both as practical politicians and men 
of business ;—the Whigs might agree 
to sacrifice—not “ principle to place,” 
but angry recollections and party feel- 
ings to “ principle ;” and this is the 
course which, we think—upon cool 
examination—it will be found that 
they have adopted. 
he abandonment of a “ declara- 
tion,” however—even although it be 
an unwise one—is not a deed which 
can be performed with perfect impu- 
nity; and, indeed, at first starting, 
it commonly exposes the malefactor 
to almost as much attack and ridicule 
as the desertion of a principle could 
do, And, unquestionably, it is a 
state of things extremely laughable, 
and a good fair illustration of the 
true value of political and party tirade 
and invective, to see Mr. Canning 
now supported, and lauded to the 
skies, by men who, for years past, 
have been almost nightly engaged in 
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personal hostility with himself, and 
constantly inveterately opposed te 
the government with which he was 
identified. It is not only a fair sub- 
ject for joke, but a sound lesson of 
the very cautious reliance which 
ought to be placed upon the declara- 
tions of men who speak and ar, 

for a particular object, when we find 
the ministerial benches of the House 
of Commons filled as they are filled 
at present. When we find that 
Mr. Tierney, who swore that he 
* never would take office, unless sub- 
ject to the grant of Parliamentary 
Reform,” joining the government of 
Mr. Canning, who avows that, as 
long as he lives, that measure “ shall 
have his opposition.” When Mr. 
Brougham, who has a great deal 
more to answer for in the way of 
“ pledge” even than Mr. Tierney, 
takes his seat behind that right hon- 
ourable gentleman as First Lord of 
the Treasury, whom, as Foreign 
Secretary, he accused of “ truckling 
for office,”” in such furious and un- 
qualified terms, as induced the right 
honourable gentleman to retort, in 
other terms, better suited perhaps to 
his own warm and rather hasty tem- 
per, than to the gravity and decorum 
of the place in which he sat. And, 
again, when Sir Francis Burdett, who 
walked out of the House of Com- 
mons but a few years since, when 
the question of ‘‘ Catholic claims” 
came on, because the ‘ touching that 
question,” unless ministers were pre- 
pared to “make a cabinet question 
of it,” was no better than “‘ a farce,” 
now supports an administration which 
refuses to bring on the Catholic Ques- 
tion in any shape at present, and by 
which the fact that it is not meant at 
any time to be brought on, as @ 
“ cabinet question,” is declared. All 
these retirements from, or disremem- 
brances of, political ‘ declaration” 
and “ profession” exposed those con- 
cerned in them, no doubt, to a certain 
quantity of obloquy in the first in- 
stance, and form a fair subject 
enough, under any circumstances, 
for quips and jests—except, perhaps, 
that it is not a very new one, Dut 
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the difference between the abandon- 
ment of “ words” and of “ things” is 
one which we must not allow our- 
selves to lose sight of ; and one, in- 
deed, which we cannot very easily 
lose sight of, because it is quickly in- 
dicated in the result. ‘The compro- 
mise of either, when it takes place, 
is equally sure to be laughed at; but 
the difference is that, where the 
waiver applies only to the first, with 
the momentary ridicule, the punish- 
meat inflicted ceases, Every man 
although he laughs at the dilemma of 
the party, would think a serious ac- 
cusation founded upon it a more 
laughable matter still ; and is perfect- 
dy sensible of the difference that ex- 
ists between the abandonment of 
party oaths of hatred and hostility, 
which were never worth intrinsically 
twopence, and the neglect or deser- 
tion of those practical and fundamen- 
tal principles of general policy which 
the individual concerned had pro- 
fessed, and which it would be impos- 
sible for him, without degrading his 
personal character, and forfeiting the 
confidence of his country, to depart 
from. 
Because — 


** Qui n’aime Cotin n’estime point son roi, 
Et n’a, selon Cotin ni Dieu, ni roi, ni loi!” 


Who is there, not interested in the 
misrepresentation of such a question 
that is not aware that the war be- 
tween two parties in the House of 
Commons is—not a war “ for love or 
money”—but for both !—war for 
the right—war for the wrong—war 
for anything, or for nothing—but still 
“war to the knife!”—and always— 
war ! 

The creed of the member out of 
office lies in a nut-shell: ‘ So long 
as the right honourable gentleman, 
Mr. A., and his friends shall continue 
to sit on the Treasury-bench, so long 
will I, who sit upon the opposite one 
—so help me God, and the B. party 
—oppose every proposition that they 
bring forward !—unless it happens to 
be one so absolutely material to the 
Safety and interests of the country, 
that I dare not, for my life and cha- 


racter, back out of supporting it.”—~ 
“I have two causes—sound and ex- 
cellent—of Opposition :—I love my - 
country’s good ; and I want to dis- 
place the right honourable gentle- 
man who is now at the head of his 
Majesty’s government”—“ So long 
as he occupies that place, and enjoys 
the emoluments of it, I hate him,— 
and every thing about him—from the 
buckle of his perriwig down to his 
shoe-tie !"—“ Sitting where he does, 
on the right hand of the Speaker, 
what can he be—I ask the House—but 
a sycophant, a despot, a satrap, and 
a servile ?”—* I see assumption and 
ambition even in the tone in which 
he blows his nose! He looks two 
ways at once—-equivocation and 
double meaning—every time he puts 
on his spectacles! Let the House 
ask itself, when it sees him dip his 
finger and thumb into his snuff-box, 
how much oftener his whole hand is 
dipped into the public purse? How 
he ever pours out a glass of claret at 
a cabinet dinner amazes me, without 
seeing the spirit of ‘ wronged and 
bleeding Ireland’ rising to put an 
empty whiskey-bottle into his hand ! 
He never sucks an orange before he 
rises to make ‘a statement,’ but I 
think how his ‘minions’ are, ‘ day 
after day,’ squeezing out the vitals, 
and property, and interests of the 
country! And every thump that he 
strikes, in the course of his two hours’ 
no-meaning speeches upon the * box’ 
of the House of Commons, or on the 
table—is a new blow given to the 
rights and to the ‘ constitutiona! 
liberties’ of the people !” 

This.is the intent and spirit of two- 
thirds of that which is spoken in 
Parliamentary warfare. Violence, ex- 
aggerated profession, and ultra Uto- 
pian doctrine have been, since politi- 
cal memory, the admitted rights and 
properties of an “‘ Opposition.” Prac- 
tical men receive all that they say, 
with a deduction of sixty parts in the 
hundred, and a very cautious exami- 
nation of the remainder. Perhaps 
an Opposition which took, upon the 
average, one tithe by its motions of 
that which it went for, would be suc- 
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cessful beyond its own comprehen- 
sion. But we should be disposed to 
go farther than this. The scope and 
limitation which we are describing 
here, we think, is by no means ex- 
clusively assumed by the parties in 
Opposition. The declarations which 
are now quoted—as so many pledges 
which they have deserted, a which 
they were bound to redeem—out of 
the mouths of the Whig party, were 
uttered in the heat of controversy— 
in the fury, very often, of personal 
hostility and debate—in long and 
laboured “ speeches,” which were 
made at least as much for victory 
over the opponent, as for the truth 
and fairness of the question ; and— 
that which is still more—made by 
men, who were aiming to dazzle as 
much as to convince ; who were con- 
tending for the prize of wit—of elo- 
quence—of intellectual superiority— 
far more than for the particular “ bill” 
or *‘ resolution” before the House— 
excited and urged on by the presence 
and plaudits of the first assembly in 
Europe—perhaps the first in all the 
world! And we believe we might 
lay it down as a truth not to be con- 
troverted, that there scarcely ever 
was a “ crack” oration—a two hours’ 
speech, full of eloquence and brillian- 
cy—made upon any side of the House 
of Commons, or upon any subject not 
purely and essentially, and in detail, 
one of commerce and “ business !””— 
from the passionate and unrebuked 
appeals to the House of the honour- 
able baronet, the member for West- 
minister—whose addresses of late 
years are so hasty and incoherent, 
that even the occasional streams of 
real eloquence and beauty which 
burst forth in them would scarcely 
secure their being listened to, were it 
not for the high constitutional En- 
glish spirit with which they are em- 
bued—and that the argument, ram- 
bling and disconnected as it is, has 
always the charm of being obviously 
fresh and unpremediated ;-—from 
these wild and rash, but never rude 
or discourteous, cavalry reconnois- 
sances of the member for Westmin- 
ster, to the fierce, storm-menacing, 


mischief-raising, attacks of the learn- 
ed member for Winchelsea !—whose 
war-cry, like the arms of the single 
soldier who captured his enemies by 
‘*surrounding”’ them, seems to threat- 
en his antagonists always from forty 
points of the compass at once! 
whose charge comes on with the 
sweeping rush of a cloud of light 
armed Arabs, or a whole nation of 
tomahawk-armed American Indians 
—-startling, overwhelming, irregular, 
and remorseless—careless of safety 
incessantly various of weapon as of 
position—unsparing,—uniotermitting 
—from the morning, when the sword 
is first drawn, to the evening, when 
the scabbard is looked for (which was 
thrown away )}—and always in attack! 
whose fire seems to come upon the 
House, not by broadsides or dis- 
charges of platoons—not as the work 
of one man’s will, or the dealing of 
one man’s hand—but as the irregu- 
lar exertion and independent imagi- 
nation of twenty men at once— 
making the whole area of the House 
of Commons, as it were one great 
field of battle, in which a two-edged 
sword is whirling round, dealing great 
gashes right and left—not to speak of 
a left hand betimes at work with 
a dagger, or throwing up rockets, 
shells, grenades, petards—no matter 
what—but always something of dan- 
ger; and dealing all so carelessly or 
desperately, that allies had need to 
look sharp with shield and helmet, or 
they (as well as enemies) may chance 
of some mischief in the méle!— 
and, again, from these extraordinary, 
almost semi-barbarous, displays of 
strength of Mr. Brougham—the splen- 
dour of which, combined with the ec- 
centricity, renders them perhaps the 
most interesting that are to be wit- 
nessed in the House of Commons— 
to the more scholastic and courtly 
exhibitions of civilized gladiatorship 
of Mr. Canning !—whose style and 
temperament, though equally bold, 
and even more violent, than that of 
his honourable and learned late op- 
me and present colleague, has 
ess, outwardly, of bitterness and 
seeming delight in misanthropic irony 
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than that of the member for Winchel- 
sea in it!—and who sets out in the 
battle always—not like a partisan, or 
a Croat or Pandour leader—but as 
a British general,—who has his self- 
command entire, and all his arrange- 
ments made, to a hair, before he en- 
ters the field !—his reserve posted— 
his power duly marshalled and dis- 
tributed—his artillery in front, to 
meet the enemy’s charge—his cavalry 
ready, to take advantage of their first 
moment of disorder—and then sounds 
trumpet to “ advance !” as though he 
felt the eyes of Europe were upon 
him!—From the harangues of the 
first of these orators—who never 
thinks or cares what it is he says; to 
those of the second—whom opposi- 
tion, the mere spirit of controversy 
and contradiction, will lead to say al- 
most any thing; and again, to those 
of the third, who is betrayed (where 
he does fail) by the excitation and 
triumph attendant upon success, and 
whose imprudent friends may always 
do him more mischief by their cheers 
and encouragement, than his open 
foes will by the hardest and heaviest 
blows they can deal against him ;— 
throughout the whole career of these 
three statesmen, from the first to the 
last, we should doubt if ever a very 
long and very striking parliamentary 
speech had been delivered by either 
which did not contain many state- 
ments which the speaker never could 
abide by:—many things which he 
would be very glad (the moment his 
speech was over) to retract—some 
which he must eventually—having 
no choice at all about it—abandon ; 
and not unfrequently some, which, 
having uttered, he cannot retract, 
but which remain on record, to do 
_ mischief, both to himself and to the 
cause which he has supported. 

This is the real state of discussion 
in the great legislative assembly of 
Great Britain. But, in the midst of 
all this mass of daily menace and 
profession, which means almost no- 
thing, and which flies out, partly pro- 
voked by party spirit, partly by per- 
sonal hostility or pique, but very 
often by the mere spirit of controver- 
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, subject to which a aker ia 
Portionent must deliver Timself,— 
in the midst of all this, there is still 
a declared and understood disposition 
always and opinion aboat every lead- 
ing man on every side, with refer- 
ence to practical questions and gen- 
eral principles of policy, from which 
no set of men can swerve without the 
loss of personal credit and political 
reputation. And the question is— 
Have those leaders or members of 
the Whig party, who have lately coa- 
lesced with Me. Canning’s adminis- 
tration, abandoned or swerved from 
any such general Dae ang or prac- 
tical opinions 2 e think that they 
have not. 

The only point to which the coun- 
try will look, and the only point real- 
ly worth looking to, is this—Does 
that junction which has taken place 
between the Whigs and Mr. Canning 
tend to advance those general princi- 
ples of policy which the Whigs have 
been in the habit of advocating; or 
is its tendency to stifle and retard 
them? It is impossible to answer this 
question, except by saying that such 
a junction does tend most materially 
to advance those principles—some 
of them, at least, if not the whole; 
and that it was the only visible ar- 
rangement by which they could be 
advanced, or even kept from retro- 
grading. Upon the face of the affair, 
indeed, it seems almost absurd to 
suppose any doubt can exist as to 
such a question. Is a government, 
composed of Mr. Canning, Lord 
Goderich, Mr. Huskisson, and Lord 
Plunkett—supported by Mr. Breugh- 
am, Mr. Tierney, and Sir Francis 
Burdett (even supposing the two first 
of these gentlemen not to take office) 
—sustained and accredited by Lord 
Althorpe, Lord Milton, Lord Nugent, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Sir John Newport, 
and Sir James Mackintosh—almost 
every individual of influence belong- 
ing to the Whig party in the House 
of Commons—not to speak of its 
support (which is pretty nearly, how- 
ever, undoubted) from the same par- 
ty in the House of Lords :—is such 
a government more likely to carry, 
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for example, the question of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,” than a ministry 
led by the late Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Goul- 
burn—persons, tooth and nail,—by 
every pledge that words or acts can 
give—even to the very resignation of 
office in preference. to enduring it— 
opposed to such a measure? We 
repeat, that it seems almost like ab- 
surdity to put such a question. The 
argument of Sir Francis Burdett— 
of Lord Althorpe (whose short 
speeches in the House of Commons 
contain more matter than many long 
ones); the pest of Mr. Brough- 
am—of Lord Nugent—in fact, of the 
Whigs generally—is unanswerable. 
“If there was any doubt, on the 
commencement of the new arrange- 
ments, as to which side the Whigs 
ought to take, Mr. Peel’s own — 
on the first night when the House 
assembled, must have put an end to 
it.” The confidence in Mr. Can- 
ning’s “liberal” intentions, which 
compels you—the Tories ‘to go out, 
must make it our duty—the Whigs— 
to come in. Why have you—Mr. 
Peel and Lord Eldon—according to 
your own account, resigned 2? Why, 
but because you think the very mea- 
sures certain to be carried under the 
new government upon which I—Sir 
Francis Burdett —have built my faith ? 
Why, then, what contemptible apolo- 
gists would the Whigs be for legisla- 
tors! what claim could they ever 
set up again to the character even of 
sane and reasonable men, far less of 
statesmen ! if, fur the sake of a form, 
a manner, a ceremony, a degree— 
for the sake of the words in which 
they have urged their priociples— 
they were to abandon those princi- 
ples themselves ! 

To rest the case entirely upon this 
last point—which is, perhaps, the 
real one. What asses must men be 
to say,—** Because we cannot get 
twenty shillings in the pound for the 
debt (as we consider it) due to the 
country, therefore we will give up 
our claim entirely.”— We cannot 
get the whole amount at once ; and 
therefore we will not take fifteen 
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shillings in cash——which is tendered 
to us—without prejudice to opr re- 
covery (whenever we can get them) 
of the ‘other five.’ No! as we can- 
not all, we will have nothing. As 
we cannot get “ Parliamentary Re- 
form,” we will give up “.Catholic 
Emancipation.” We will suffer the 
administration of Mr, Canning to 
break down, because he does not 
agree with us quite in every thing; 
im order to let.in that of Lord Eldon, 
who coincides with us in nothing ! 

This is precisely the condition in 
which the Whig members who have 
joined government were placed ; and 
upon that state of things we are con- 
tent to take our stand for their entire 
justification. It is mere nonsense to 
talk of compelling any set of men, : 
by a reference to words—and wo 
words too, taken in their literal sig- 
nification and interpretation, which 
is very often the most unfair mode 
of reading them that can be adopted 
—to do acts, which would stamp 
them as ideots, or compromise thei: 
trust to the community. If we did 
put forth an exaggerated or imprac- 
ticable opinion yesterday—why, let 
it be our offence; we will not act 
upon it to-day. The question is— 
not what has any body said—bu! 
what should be done now for the 
general advantage. The Whig party, 
not being able to get the whole o! 
their measures supported, have en- 
braced an opportunity which seems 
to promise the carrying of the most 
pressing of them; and the new gov- 
ernment refuses to deal with the 
cause which it particularly desires to 
promote in that manner which would 
be quite certain to ensure its destruc- 
tion ;—this is the whole story of the 
“‘ abandonment of pledge and prin- 
ciple.” 

‘Phe new administration is not, it 
is said, to make Catholic Emanci- 
pation a cabinet question. Why, 
grant the fact ;—the other parties (as 
Lord Althorpe very truly observes) 
did make it a cabinet question— 
“the wrong way.” The new minis- 
ters are not disposed to bring on 
the Catholic Question immediately. 
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Surely not; they must be mad if 
they were: for they know that the 
policy of the old ministers, aided by 
the impatience and absurdity of the 
Catholics themselves, has made it 
utterly impossible that the question 
should be carried immediately. There 
exists no difference between the 
opinions which Mr. Canning pro- 
fessed as to the fit mode of treating 
the Catholic Question three years 
ago and that which he gives at the 
present time. “To Mr. Brougham’s 
question in 1825,—* What had a 
minister to fear (upon the Catholic 
Question), with that House, those 
benches (the Opposition) and all 
England at his back ?”’—the right 
honourable gentleman replied by 
another question,—“* What would a 
minister do with only those benches 
and no England at his back?” Mr. 
Canning knew, or believed, in 1825, 
that, in the temper of the country, to 
carry the claims of the Catholics was 
impracticable. The Catholic cause 
stands far worse (in England) now 
than it did in 1825. In that year, a 
majority of twenty-seven carried the 
question through the House of Com- 
mons: not a month since, a majority 
of four in the House of Commons 
voted against it. The only symp- 
tom of reasonableness which we have 
observed for years on the part of the 
Catholics of Ireland—and it is a 
symptom from which we augur very 
favourably—is,—that they have not 
run away with the absurd suppo- 
sition that the mere giving of the 
Treasury votes into Mr. Canning’s 
disposition, could enable him sudden- 
ly to carry the question of their 
claims, in opposition—we state the 
fact without hesitation—to the feel- 
ings of the country. 

Even a minister must work by 
“wit,” and not by “ witchcraft.” 
“Great men” have “ reaching hands;” 
but those hands cannot be all over 
& country at once, and at work on 
five hundred different parts of it at 
the same moment. The new gov- 
ernment, whatever its wishes and dis- 
pavers may be, must have time to 
eel its way. A very moderately 
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competent architect, eyery man 
knows, can build a church or a pal- 
ace, if we give him time ; bat, if we 
discharge every architect who de- 
clines to build our church between 
sunrise and sunset, we run the hazard 
never to get it built at all. There 
must be time for the progress even of 
* corruption.” There must be time 
for the stream of patronage (which 
has hitherte rup all one way) to 
change its course ; and for bishoprics 
and silk gowns to float down rather 
to the friends of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, than to the known opponents of 
that measure. Still more, of necessi- 
ty, there must be time for the power 
that dispenses these favours to gain 
consistency—an opinion in the public 
mind of its duration: Wise men are 
cautious even of the patronage of a 
power, that did but come in yester- 
day—and may go out to-morrow. 
Time must elapse before sincere and 
steady nents can be convinced, 
or neutralized, or removed. Some 
little time even before opinions which 
have been adverse can decently be 
changed. Perhaps even a whole 
year or two, before every tax-gather- 
er and petty placeman in the coun- 
try—rather more than one out of 
every ten persons—and every clerk 
in office (without exception)—will 
feel himself as naturally becoming 
an advocate of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion,—and with just as much under- 
standing of the value or merits of 
the question—as he is now opposed 
to it. At least, this fact is most trans- 
parent and certain—Any impatience 
evinced on the part of the Catholic 
body now, can hove no other effect 


than that of, at least, deferring the 


accomplishment of their hopes in- 
definitely—perbaps of destroying 
them for ever. Because, whatever 
their chance of success may be— 
good or bad—under the present min- 
isters, that is the only chance they 
have. If the existing ministers do 
not exert themselves strenuously and 
zealously, with heart and voice, to 
carry their question, then they will be 
deeply and treacherously wronged, 
and their affected advocates will be 
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disgraced ; but they have no iota of 
ground—at least as sete suspect- 
ing the intentions of the existing min- 
isters ; and they know the opinions 
of their opponents. 

Then, apart from that which seem- 
ed, a fortnight ago, the ible folly 
of the Catholics of Ireland—who 
might, by an act of desperate folly, 
have been led to draw their friends 
along with them into the pit, instead 
of giving time to the latter to draw 
them out of it—apart from this peril 
(which has gone by), of the stability 
of the New Ministry we should find 
it difficult to entertain a doubt. 

For, unless we were to take in 
a Whig ministry entirely;—which 
would not he much more pleasing to 
the parties now in opposition than 
the existing arrangement,—where, if 
we dissolve the existing Administra- 
tion, is the country to look for 
another ? 

It can scarcely be supposed that 
Lord Eldon, and Mr. Peel, and the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord West- 
moreland, would ever consent to 
hold office with the present First 
Lord of the Treasury again. Their 
going out, as it seems to us, has done 
nothing but honour to their public 
principle and their private firmness. 
And the manner of it—for as to the 
motive there can be no question—no 
doubt they would have sustained 
their policy, and remained in office, 
if they could have done so, and it 
would be very new to impute any 
blame to them for such a desire— 
the manner of their secession has 
been most unfairly and scandalously 
misrepresented. As regards the late 
Lord Chancellor in particular, the 
secession of that noble lord has serv- 
ed to shew, that—however desirous 
he may have been esteemed to hold 
his place—that desire did not weigh 
with him one moment, when his po- 
litical honour and consistency seem- 
ed to demand that he should resign 
it. But, still, for the high Tory par- 
ty to come back with Mr. Canning 
is hardly possible, and would be hard- 
ly creditable ; and of the high Tory 
party, without his assistance, it would 


scarcely be possible to form an ad> 
ministration which would satisfy the 
country. Mr. Canning is the best 
minister of business that the political 
circles of the day can furnish. We 
do justice to the talents of Lord El- 
don, but he is a disciple of a school 
of politics that has gone by ; and— 
that which is hardly less to the pur- 
pose—his lordship could hardly re- 
main a great while longer available 
for public duties. The Duke of 
Wellington, we believe, has been 
most unfairly judged of—we are sure 
that he has been most unfairly spoken 
of—touching both his persona} cha- 
racter and his claims upon the coun- 
try. The affected depreciation which 
has appeared in some quarters of the 
noble duke’s talents, we hold to be 
absurd ; the obloquy that has been at- 
tempted to be cast upon his feelings 
and motives in his late secession, is 
mean and ungenerous. We think 
that he has a tithe—if ever any man 
had, or could have one—to speak, 
and in direct terms, of the services 
that he has rendered to this country ; 
—but we do not think he could have 
filled the place of Lord Liverpool. 
In fact, the duke himself, we suspect, 
if we had the means of knowing his 
feelings, will be pretty nearly of this 
opinion; and we rely most confident- 
ly that he will never allow his op- 
position to go one point beyond that 
which he believes to be for the public 
advantage. It has been asked, by 
those who are hostile to the new ad- 
ministration,—“ Could Mr. Canning, 
if a war should arise, after what has 
happened, expect the Duke of Wel- 
lington to accept employment?” We 
feel certain, not only that Mr. Can- 
ning, or any other minister for the 
time being, might expect this—but 
we are sure that he would not be dis- 
appointed. The Duke of Welling- 
ton will not fail to recollect, that, if 
he has some share of political and 
personal attack to complain of, yet 
still, in the main, ample and liberal 
justice has been done him by the 
country. Honours, and wealth, and 
offices have descended upon him, not 
in greater profusion than his services 
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merited, but still in very large and 
copious abundance. He has not, cer- 
tainly, been personally popular with 
the country ; but he will remember 
that a character decidedly military is 
never well calculated to be a favour- 
ite with the English people. They 
are better prepared always to do 
justice to its claims than to be in 
love with it. But, in his case, that 
justice has been most freely accord- 
ed. No grants or remunerations, 
whether in the way of pecuniary re- 
ward or rank, have been viewed with 
more pleasure, or with a readier sense 
of their fitness, by the people of 
England, than those which, from 
time to time, have been bestowed up- 
on the Duke of Wellington. 
But—to return to our argument— 
ssing his grace the Duke of Wel- 
ington and the late Lord Chancellor, 
there is no one left on the high Tory 
side to do any thing with as a minis- 
ter but Mr. Peel; and Mr. Peel, al- 
though he is a valuable man in the 
House of Commons, yet still he is 
pot—say in experience alone—at all 
Mr. Canning’s equal; and, moreover, 
his views and opinions upon some 
subjects have a touch of the fault be- 
longing to those of Lord Eldon: 
they are of a school of policy that is 
(in our opinion) upon the wane. 
Lord Liverpool, the late Lord Chan- 
cellor, the late Marquis of London- 
derry, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Lord Sidmouth—these were a party 
of politicians formed to make a min- 
istry of themselves. The Marquis 
of Londonderry’s trust was in steel ; 
inevery emergency he was ready al- 
ways to advise “strong measures ;” 
—Lord Liverpool could reason up- 
on them plausibly and ingeniously ; 
—the Lord Chancellor, as a lawyer, 
would justify them ; and the Duke of 
Wellington, at the head of the troops, 
would carry them into execution; 
and Lord Sidmouth—could write to 
the magistrates. No knot of men 
could have been better fitted than 
these, to uphold (as long as it could 
be upheld) a system of policy which 
the growing information of the age 
was every day more and more rapid- 


ly going on to undermine. But their 
scheme went to pieces as soon as 
their union was broken. The first 
blow it received was from the death 
of the Marquis of Londonderry : 
there was no man of equal tact.and 
similar principle could be found to 
fill up his place. 

In fact, the very circumstances 
which, in our view, render the ex- 
isting ministry so unquestionably 
strong, gu of themselves tu muke the 
formation of any other almost impos- 
sible. The present administration— 
between those who compose it and 
those who act with it—embraces al- 
most all the leading talent of the 
country; and, under such circum- 
stances, it becomes difficult to per- 
ceive how even passion and disap- 
pointment can lead any set of men 
to question its stability. The “* Op- 
position” is nothing; and hardly can 
be anything, because it cannot be 
united. The parties out are a few 
very stern and scrupulous Whigs, 
and a body of ultra Tories—men who 
may not be able to coalesce with the 
government, but who can still less 
have any thought to agree with one 
another. Lord Grey says distinctly, 
that the Whigs cannot oppose. He 
says, “‘I am not, by any means, at 
all points satisfied with the ministry ; 
but that I should act with the ‘ Op- 
position’ ” (meaning the Tory party) 
‘is impossible. I differ upon some 
questions, and on some very import- 
ant ones, of policy, from Mr. Can- 
ning; but, from rd Eldon, I am, 
on every point, ‘far as the poles 
asunder |’ * In fact, the mere course 
of the debates in the House since 
Parliament has assembled, sufficient- 
ly shews what must be the event. 
The strength of the seceding party 
was tried, and found to be a reed in 
the beginning and it bas been grow- 
ing weaker and weaker every day. 
There were four men whose voices 
commanded attention in the House 
of Commons the instant that they 
rose—Mr. Canning, Mr. Brougham, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Tier- 
ney. All these men are now upon 
the ministerial benches : five-sixths 
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of the sécond rate sien of the House 
t them ; and they are opposed, 
literally the debates will show it— 
by Mr, Dawson, and Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge! Mr. Dawson is an 
acute, clever man, as a third-rate 
politician. - Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
is a gentleman in his appearance and 
manners, and a man of the most un- 
questioned personal firmness and 
But Mr. Brougham gets up, 
after their fiercest efforts—makes a 
speech rather for his amusement than 
troubling himself with the question— 
and laughs the whole phalanx—such 
** Opposition” leaders, and their sup- 
porters—out of the field. 

This is the position of the high 
Tory party—which is not only a 
sufficiently embarrassing one, but 
one which is by no means likely to 
improve ; because they are not mere- 
ly weak in talent, and, as we believe, 
in numerical strength; but their 
hands are, in a great measure, tied— 
and they will discover this—by their 
recent different situations, The topic 
of “ past declarations” will be found, 
we suspect, to form a far more serious 
obstacle in the way of the Opposi- 
tion than it can be made (at least at 

nt) in the way of ministers. 

he Catholic question, which they 
would give a hundred thousand 
- pounds to bring on, they cannot bring 
on—because the object of their 
touching it would be too transparent. 
They would: give their salvation to 
have the question tried; but they 
cannot bring it on merely in order to 
oppose it, So, again, the new minis- 
uy like every ministry that ever exist- 

, will have a certain number of jobs 
and shabby transactions to perform ; 
but these otherwise golden occasions 
will do very little for the present 
Opposition; for all the first jobs to 
be done—the current and unfinished 
ones—will be those in which they 
themselves, not six weeks since, 
were personally engaged. And, still 
again, upon all the ordinary routine 
points that form the hope of an Op- 
position—the money questions, re- 
trenchment, reduction of military 
force, colonies, taxes, embassies, pen- 
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sions, sinecure places; and rewards 
—vone eternal bar nts itself to 
the operations of the ultra-Tories; 
for, how can they open their mouths 
upon such subjects, without having 
their own justification of the very 
acts that they are impugning quoted 
against them; and thrust down their 
throats, amid the laughter of the 
very Treasury votes that formed 
their own majorities? And yet these 
are the smo that are proposing to 
found themselves upon “ recorded 
declarations !”” 

For these reasons it is, therefore 
—among a variety of others, which 
it would detain our readers too long 
in this place to describe—that we 
fully believe that the Coalition min- 
a (with all its sins upon its head) 
will stand its ground; and that it 
must be upon the future conduct of 
the parties who compose it, and not 
upon their past declarations, that the 
Opposition must find cause to at- 
tack it, before it can be attacked with 
any prospect of success or of advan- 
tage. Our own opinion is, moreover, 
that the public has reason to be well 
pleased in supporting this state of 
things ; because while we give full 
credit to the seceding party for their 
spirit and sincerity, we do believe 
that the principles professed by their 
successors are more consonant to the 
wishes of enlightened people in this 
country, and more decidedly those 
which the increased information of 
the country, and the altered and im- 
proving state of Europe, generally, 
demand. Unfortunately, to any de- 
parture from a system of policy which 
was highly advantageous once, but 
which, we think, has now ceased to 
be so, the party that has gone out of 
power was fixedly and determinately 
opposed. What the new Ministry 
will do remains to be proved; but 
we have their professions at least, 
in favour of the course which we 
think beneficial ; and we t, that 
it is not their refusal to prema- 
turely and precipitately into that 
course, which shall lead us hastily to 
question their sincerity. The minis- 
try is entitled to time ; and with time 
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lize its pledges. ‘That it will be able 
todo so, we hope; because one of 
those pledges—the carrying of the 
Catholic Question—we feel to be of 
the most vital importance to the inter- 
ests and safety of this country. ‘Fhat 
ihe ministry will have a fair trial and 
acandid one—looking to the disposi- 
tion which has been evinced by the 
independent members of the House 
of Commons generally—we do not 
doubt ; and, certainly, if an adminis- 
tration, so constituted and supported, 
were to fall—(except by its own mis- 
condact)—we should scarcely know 
what government could ever have a 
safe reliance. And that the “* Op- 
position” will fall to nothing, we as 
fully believe ; because an Opposition 
cannot stand, unless supported by the 
country ; and it is upon a few passing 
prejudices of the people only—not 
at all upon these sound principles 
which are making progress among 
them—that the high Tory party has 
its hold. For the rest, we have 
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rather to regret that, in some of the 
discussions which have recently 
taken place in Parliament upon this 
subject, a tone of more hostility has 
been occasional!y adopted than either 
the state of affairs, candidly viewed, 
demanded, or the rules of civilized 
or courteous warfare should permit. 
Sir H. Hardinge’s reference to the old 
quarrel between Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Canning, was not worthy of that 
officer’s general frank and. manly 
character ; nor was the monosyllable, 
“Yes,” addressed by Mr. Canning, 
on the other hand, to Mr. Dawson, in 
the House of Commons, such an 
answer asa man of Mr, Canning’s 
mind, and sitting in his place, ought 
to have given to a gentleman who 
asked questions on the part of the 
Opposition. There are rules of for- 
bearance and good breeding applica- 
ble to discussions, whether in or out 
of Parliament, which it is painful to 
see men of intellect and station al- 
lowing themselves to violate. 
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BY MRS. HEMANS, 


“Ne me plaignez pas—si vous saviez combien de peines ce tombeau m’a epargnees !”” 


I stoop beside thy lowly grave ;— 
Spring-odours breathed around, 
And music in the river-wave 
Pass’d with a lulling sound. 


All happy things that love the sun 
la the bright air glanced by, 

And a glad murmur seem’d to run 
Through the soft azure sky. 


Fresh leaves were on the ivy bough 
That fringed the ruins near ! 

Young voices were abroad—but thou 
Their sweetness couldst not hear. 


And mournful grew my heart for thee, 
Thou in whose woman’s mind 

The ray that brightens earth and sea, 
The light of song was shrined. 


Mournful, that thou wert slumbering low, 
With a dread curtain drawn 


Between thee and the golden glow 
Of this world’s vernal dawn ! 


Parted from all the song and bloom 
Thou wouldst have loved so well, 
To thee the sunshine round thy tomb 

Was but a broken spell. 


The bird, the insect on the wing, 
In their bright reckless play, 

Might feel the flush and life of Spring, 
_ thou wert pass’d away ! 


—But then, ev’n then, a nobler 
» Or ’ thought 
irit woke and wrought 
Within my teilling frame. 

Surely on lovelier things, I said, 
Thou must have look’d ere now, 
Than all that round our pathway shed 

Odours and hues below ! 





* “ Extrinsic interest has lately attached to the fine scenery of Woodstock, near Kilkenny, 


on account of its having been the last residence of the author of Psyche. 
i of the village. The river runs smooth! 
they that have been partially converted inte a charch, 

ttadow over it, It is the very spot for the grave of a poetess. 


many in the chureh-yard 


Her grave is one of 
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The shadows of the Tomb are here, 
Yet beautiful is Earth ! 

What seest thou then where no dim fear, 
No haunting dream hath birth % 


Here a vain love to passing flowers 
Thou gav’st—but where thou art, 
The sway is not with changeful hours, 
There love and death must part ! 
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Thou hast left sorrow int 

nt voice not loud, but 7 — 
e glorious wers 0! 
How often didst thou weep ! 


Where couldst thou fix on mortal 
Thy tender thoughts and high ? 

—Now peace the Woman’s heart hath found, 
And joy the Poet’s eye! 





THE *“ MAMMALINGA-VODA.” 


MONG the heaps of worm-eaten 
and dusty manuscripts which fill 
the shelves of the store and lumber- 
rooms of the metropolitan palace at 
Yassy, in Moldavia, and, thus negli- 
gently preserved, form the only his- 
torical records of the country, some 
papers are to be met with of very 
extraordinary curiosity ; and the fol- 
lowing narrative of the strange and 
romantic vicissitudes incident to the 
private and public life of the well- 
known Hospodar Joann, or Yanacki, 
surnamed Mammalinga-V oda, which 
was found so late as 1817, by an 
English gentleman, officially employ- 
ed in Moldavia and Wallachia, may 
not be devoid of interest and enter- 
taisment to the general reader. 

Yanacki was a Greek, of humble 
origin, born in a village of Rome- 
lia, where his father had spent his 
life in the obscure condition of a 
common labourer. He came to Mol- 
davia in 1722, at an early age, at- 
tracted by the resources of all kinds 
with which that country is ever sup- 
posed to abound, and in the hope of 
acquiring a fortune, which abler ad- 
venturers before him had succeeded 
in realizing. 

He made his début at Yassy, the 
capital of the principality, in he mo- 
dest capacity of a caviar-dealer, and 
opened a shop in one of the obscur- 
est districts of the town, which he 
stocked with all those provisions so 
greatly in requisition during the days 
of religious fasting, and when every 
thing which bears the semblance of 
meat is held in due sacred horror ; 


and, with some liberality of disposi. 
tion, he combined a cheerfulness in 
the manner of attending to the calls 
of his customers, which, in the course 
of a few years, made him one of the 
most popular and thriving baccals* 
of the town, and assured him custom 
even from distant parts of it. 

On one of the most sultry days of 
August, a poor Turk, covered with 
dust, and apparently exhausted from 
the fatigues of a long journey, seated 
himself on the rude steps of Yanac- 
ki’s shop-door, evidently incapable 
of further exertion, and with an ex- 
terior which announced great pover- 
ty and dejection. The baccal, with 
his usual good-nature, invited him to 
come and rest in a cool part of the 
inside ; and, after having spread out 
on the brick floor a clean mat for the 
wearied Turk, laid before him some 
refreshments, consisting of his best 
caviar and preserved olives, with 
some bread, fruit, and a glass of bran- 
dy.t Hussein (which proved to be 
the. Turk’s mame) ate and drank 
sparingly, then stretched himself out 
on the mat, and fell asleep. He soon 
awoke, with symptoms of a burning 
fever; and Yanacki, taking compas- 
sion on his destitute condition, made 
up a bed for him in his own house, 
and had him attended, at his own ex- 
pense, by one of the ablest medical 
men in the city. The Turk remain- 
ed three weeks confined with a 
acute disorder; during which time 
he received from Yanacki every 4- 
tention and care which his situation 
required. Having finally recovered 


ee 





* The dealers in caviar, olives, and grocery are socalled in Turkey. 
t The Turks are not forbidden the use of spirits, though many abstain 


mere excess of devotion. 


from them through 
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his health and strength, he proceed- 
ed to the business which had brought 
him to Yassy, and seon after return- 
ed his thanks to the Greek for his 
kindness, assuring him that he would 
not forget to requite it, if at any fu- 
ture time he had it in his power to 
do so. He then took his departure 
from the Moldavian capital. 

It is a well-known fact, to those 
who have had sufficient opportunity 
to observe and become well acquaint- 
ed with the Turks, that one of the 
most prominent features of their na- 
tional character is a peculiar suscep- 
tibility to the sentiment of gratitude. 
A service rendered to a Turk, be it 
ever so trifling, is not known to have 
been ever forgotten, though the be- 
nefactor may have happened to be- 
long to any other religion than his 
own. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since 
Hussein bade adieu to the Baccal of 
Yassi, and his existence was proba- 
bly long since forgotten ; when, on a 
Sunday morning, Yanacki was sud- 
denly summoned to appear before 
the hospodar. The baccal felt con- 
scious of no particular cause which 
should bring on him the unrequired 
and unexpected honour of an au- 
dience from the acting sovereign of 
the country. But it was his duty to 
obey; therefore, he instantly pre- 
pared to follow the messenger to 
court. He appeared before the pre- 
sence with all the due demonstrations 
of humility and respect, and was ad- 
dressed in a tone of sternness and 
severity by his highness, who made 
known to him the arrival of a special 
messenger from Constantinople, bear- 
er of an order from the grand vizier, 
by which he (the hospodar) was en- 
joined to cause a strict search to be 
made at Yassy ufter the Baccal Ya- 
nacki, who, if found alive, was to be 
instantly sent to T'sarigrad, 

The alacrity with which the Greek 
functionaries, under the Turkish go- 
vernment, atiend to the least of its 
dictates, did vot fail to manifest itself 
on the present occasion. Yanacki 
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was neither suffered to provide him- 
self with any of the necessaries with 
which a traveller in bine 4 ought to 
be prepared, nor even allowed to 
return home for the purpose of mak- 
ing known his approaching departure 
to his wife. is mind was seized 
with a kind of stupor; and he was 
hurried away into a post-caroutsa, 
attended like a prisoner by some 
guards, and almost insensible for a 
time of what was going on around 
him. Every circumstance seemed 
to announce that his last day was at 
hand ; and yet, when he had fully re- 
covered the power of reflection, he 
could not conceive why the life of so 
insignificant an individual as himself, 
if aimed at, should not at once have 
been taken from him at the place of 
his residence, instead of being re- 
quired to serve as an example at a 
distant city, in which he supposed be 
was wholly unknown. Full of these 
perplexing thoughts, he arrived at 
Constantinople, and was immediately 
conveyed to the public residence of 
the grand vizier. 
he systein of the Turkish minis- 
ters has ever been free from those 
unnecessary formalities and often in- 
sulting affectation of importance, by 
which the presence of high functiona- 
ries belonging to states which boast 
of civilization, and a proper sense of 
the rule of true good breeding, is 
rendered inaccessible even upon oc- 
casions of the most urgent necessity. 
In Turkey, the gates of every man 
in office, aud the doors of his au- 
dience-room, are open to the people 
of all ranks from sunrise te sunset ; 
and, from the grand vizier down to 
the most insignificant delegate of au- 
thority, each commands the respect 
due to his station by the gravity of 
his manner, and the dignity of his 
deportment ; aud, by this means 
alone, he entrenches himself against 
the encroachments of familiarity.* 
When Yanacki was brought before 
the viceroy of the empire, his name 
was proclaimed ; and the vizier, hav- 
ing cast his eyes on him, bade him 





* With a little aid, perhaps, superadded from the bastinado and the bowstring.—Ep. 
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wait. The business to which he was 
at the moment attending having been 
gone through, he ordered every one 
out of the room, with the only ex- 
ception of Yanacki, whom he desir- 
ed, when they were left by them- 
selves, to approach, and endeavour 
to recollect, by looking at his fea- 
tures, whether they had ever been 
known to him. But the Greek hav- 
ing excused himself for shortness of 
memory, the vizier then reminded 
him of a poor Turk, whom he had so 
many years before received into his 
shop at Yassy, and treated with 
kindness. 

In Turkey, where all are equally 
slaves to one master, no distinction 
of rank exists, except that which is 
‘conferred by the temporary invest- 
ment of authority. The advantages 
of birth, and of exclusive rights and 
privileges, are as inconsistent with 
the spirit of the nation, as they would 
be incompatible with the absolute 
power of the sovereign. 

The vizier here spoken of (for it 
was Hussein) had, perhaps by the 
mere effects of chance, risen, as we 
have seen, from the very lowest con- 
dition in life, and had reached a sta- 
tion in the empire to which the sove- 
reign authority (the only hereditary 
power in Turkey) is alone para- 
mount.*—But to resume our nar- 
ration. 

When Yanacki discovered that his 
poor, long-forgotten friend was now 
transformed into the eminent person- 
age before him, he prostrated him- 
self to the ground, and besought the 
vizier, for the sake of the past, to 
spare his life. 
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“ Arise,” said the viceroy mildly 


to him; “I have not called yau hi. 


ther for the purpose of doing yoy 
any harm ; far from it; and woe be 
to him who would dare touch a hair 
of your head! What I had to com. 
municate to you could not be said 
othérwise than verbally, and my in. 
tentions required your presence in 
the capital. You once saved my 
life; and you did it in a manne 
which has shown me that you area 
good man, and which commands my 
acknowledgments. For years before 
I reached my present station, I was 
constantly employed in distant paris, 
and therefore unable to give you any 
token of my remembrance ; but now 
that I have it in my power to do so, 
it is my business to reward your for- 
mer charity. Know, then, that— 
baccal as you say you still are—{ 
destine you to the hospodarian throne 
of Moldavia. You shall be clothed 
and fitted out at my expense in a 
manner suited to the dignity to which 
you are about to be elevated, and 
your slightest wants, and even your 
wishes, shall be strictly attended to, 
by my haznadar,t as commands, 

It was in vain that the poor bac- 
cal protested his incapacity to fill the 
high functions about to be assigned 
to him, and his profound ignorance 
in the management of public affairs. 
The vizier bid him take example of 
himself, and assured him that his task 
was not so difficult as he imagined; 
and Yanacki, finding his new patron 
resolute, submitted at last to his will, 
but not without reluctance. Indeed, 
this single act of the viceroy’s raised 
him at once to the very pianacle of 





* The cow | of Mehemmed-Ali Pasha, the present well-known and much spoken-of ruler 
of Egypt, affords a striking instance of the continuation of the system in the Ottoman empire. 
He rose from a condition equally obscure with the Vizier Hussein, and, for some years, was 
omnes at Salonica by our late consul of that place, Mr. Charnaud, in the menial capacity of 
y 


hee, or house-messenger. 


In this service he gained some money, which enabled 


to rise to less humble employment ; and he continued advancing in rank until he was created 


pasha of three tails, and 
rity of the beys in 


ly entrusted with the important mission of undermining the autho- 
, and destroying the power of the Mameluks. His success enabled 


him, in the course of a few years, to assume the undivided government of that kingdom, whose 


welfare, it must be co’ 
of his 
scure individuals being raised to the highest di 


add, that, as places under the Turkish government are purchasable, 


» he has not ineffectually laboured to combine with the furtherance 
ivate interest. The annals of the Ottoman empire afford numberless instances of ob- 
dignities ; but, in stati 


this, it is unnecessary (0 
promotion of individu- 


als is considerably assisted by gifts of money to those from whom it may depend. 


+ Private treasurer. 
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Greek pride and ambition. The 
hospodarian thrones of Moldavia and 
Wallachia are objects of such cove- 
toushess among the members of a 
few families; who have thought pro- 
per to consider them as their exclu- 
sive property, that no sacrifice is 
generally considered too great, no 
expedient too extravagant, provided 
it condaces to the glory of being 
seated in them for a time, and of ex- 
ercising the short-lived semblance of 
kingly power. 

In 1737, the Baccal Yanacki was, 
with customary pomp, admitted to 
the sultan’s presence, and actually 
received from the imperial hands the 
investiture of sovereign authority, 
with the title and attributes of Prince 
of Moldavia. When his nomination 
became known, the boyars were 
thrown ipto consternation. This 


corps of nobility had, with a vast 
share of pretension to exclusive 
rights, been actually suffered to en- 
joy certain privileges, which, with 
the property they possessed in the 
country, gave them some influence in 
the administration of public affairs. 


Arrogant in their dispositions, as 
well as servile, they became intracta- 
ble or docile, in proportion to the 
energy or weakness they discovered 
in the character of the hospodars, 
who were, every two or three years, 
sent to govern their country ; and it 
may be supposed that the announce- 
ment of Yanacki, whom they had 
seen but a few weeks before as an 
obseure baccal in their own capital, 
was by no means calculated to give 
them satisfaction. No objection, 
probaby, would have been made 
against his late condition, had he 
now come as a perfect stranger into 
the country ; but to submit to be go- 
verned by a man who had been for 
years seen daily, by the inhabitants 
of Yassy, exercising a mean trade, 
was a thing to which they could not 
make up their minds, As they had 
not the meatis, howéver, of opposing 
effectually the sultan’s choice, they 
prepared a system of annoyance by 
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which they hoped to disgust Yanack? 
himself from power, and force him to 
the relinquishment of it. The ap- 
pellation of Mammalinga-Woda* was 
bestowed on him, and by it he was, 
in the el, regularly designated. 
Yanacki was unfortnwately désti- 
tute of that natural quickness of nis 
tellect peculiar to the majority of his 
nation, and of course wanted — all 
knowledge, as well as éxperiénée, in 
the administration of pablic affairs, 
The hostility which met him on éeve- 
ry sidé he found it difficult to con: 
tend against ; and things went on in 
a state of confusion for a long time, 
All his orders were disobeyed, his 
decrees remained unnoticed, atid his 
threats treated with derision. Thé 
boyars would not co-operate with, 
but, on the contrary, declared to his 
face their intention to worry and an- 
noy him. He wrote, at last, to his 
patron, the grand-vizier, stating all 
his grievances, supplicating that he 
might be allowed to withdraw from 
the exercise of fanetions for which 
he felt himsetf so little qualified. The 
vizier sent him, by thé sime messen- 
get, a gold-mounted hangiar, or dag- 
ger, rm nyo these words were en- 
graved : “ Make use of this, and 
will be obeyed.” arn 
Upon the receipt of this extraor- 
dinary present, the meaning of which 
he guessed but too well, Yanacki 
held long council with himself: and 
finding that he was forced, against 
his will, to continue in dn office 
which placed him in opposition with 
the whole country, he determined on 
a blow which should at least end the 
state of suspense and controversy in 
which he was existing. According- 
ly, he announced a banquet at court, 
to which he invited thirty of the most 
refractory boyars, with their wives. 
The best wines were served round 
to the guests in abundance, until the 
liquor completely removed from their 
minds all possibility of suspicion. 
After dinvier, the ladies were invited 
to withdraw with the princess into 
the harem or female apartments ; 





* Oatmeal-prince. The poorest and meanest classes of Moldaviang tive exttirely oti tite eet. 
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and the men were requested to go, 
one after another, into a washing- 
closet, situated at the extremity of a 
suite of rooms, for the pu of 
performing the ablution which, in this 
country, as in all other parts of Tur- 
key, follows every meal. On enter- 
ing the closet singly, the door was 
instantly shut, and the boyar was 
seized by twelve men stationed in- 
side a towel was thrown round his 
face, to prevent his calling out, and 
he was handed over to six execution- 
ers in a further room, where he was 
instantly beheaded. The prepara- 
tion had been made so well, and the 
boyars had taken so much liquor, 
that nothing occurred to disturb this 
memorable execution, which was 
completed on the whole thirty indi- 
viduals, in the course of half an hour. 
After this, the hospodar entered the 
harem, and conversed with the ladies 
gaily, telling them that he had for- 
bidden their husbands to appear un- 
til he should have made a proposal 
which he trusted might be accepta- 
ble to them, The metropolitan- 
archbishop was now ushered in, and, 
having taken his seat,* referred a 
case to him which concerned the la- 
dies present, and relative to which 
he required instant decision. “ Should 
each of these ladies,” said he, “have 
suddenly lost a worthless husband by 
my orders, do you not think it would 
be incumbent on me to replace him 
instantly by another ?” 

The archbishop assented, and the 
women began to look serious. 

“ Then, ladies,” added the hospo- 
dar, “the case is such as I have 
mentioned. Your husbands have, 
within this hour, paid, with the for- 
feiture of their heads, the crimes of 
disobedience, from which I have long 
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endeavoured in vain, by other means, 
to recal them. But you shall have 
no reason to complain of me. It is 
my duty to replace your husbands by 
others, and not suffer you to depart 
as widows from a house which you 
have this day entered as married wo- 
men. Thirty of my itsh-oglans 
(pages) have been selected to take 
the places, titles, and fortunes (which 
they are to inherit, if they find no 
children ee | existing) of your 
late husbands. hey are all hand- 
some young men, and none of them 
has reached yet the age of twenty- 
five. The archbishop has been sum- 
moned here by me for the express 
purpose of performing the nuptial 
ceremony.” 

At this moment the itsh-oglans 
were introduced, one of whom was 
assigned to each “ disconsolate” wi- 
dow, and the marriage service was 
performed over the whole thirty 
couple. 

hether the ladies who figure in 
this history had more reason to mourn 
over their losses, or to rejoice in 
their new acquisitions, is a point 
which the historian has pot taken the 
trouble to enlighten us upon, As to 
the Hospodar Yanacki, after this ex- 
traordinary act of authority, he go- 
verned his province, without further 
obstacle, for three years ; at the end 
of which, his patron the grand vizier 
being dead, he was recalled from of- 
fice. He then retired to a delightful 
spot on the borders of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, where the remainder of 
his days would have been spent in 
uninterrupted happiness, had his con- 
science been perfectly free from the 
pangs with which the recollection of 
his former severity now and thea 
disturbed the enjoyment of it. 





SONG OF EMIGRATION. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tene was heard a 
A mingled breathing of 
Man’s voice, wi en 


hisnlng Sete 
and glee ; 
sighs, was there, 


Filling with triumph the sunny air ; 
Of fresh green lands, and of pastures new, 
It sang, while the bark through the surges flew. 





* The only “ subject,” besides the sons of hospodars, who is allowed the privilege of being 


seated in the prince’s presence. 
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But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell 

Told, by its plaintive tone, 
That from woman’s lip it fell. 


“ Away, away, o’er the foaming main !” 
—This was the free and the joyfal strain— 
Se ee ee eee 

e will shape our coutse by a brighter star ; 
There are plains whose verdure ap foot hath 


press’d, 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave 
guest.” 


« But alas! that we should go,” 
Sang the farewell voices then, 

“ From the homesteads warm and low, 
By the brook and in the glen.” 


« We will rear new homes, under trees that 


low 
As if gems were the fruitage of every bough ; 
O’er our white walls we will train 9 
And sit in its shadow at day’s decline, 
And watch our herds, as they range at will 
green savannas, all bright and 
sth 


** But woe for that sweet shade 
Of the flowering orchard trees, 


« All, all our own shall the forests be, 

As to the bound of the roe-buck free ! 

None shall say, ‘ Hither, no farther pass !” 
We will track each step through the wavy 


grass! 
We will chase the Elk in his speed and might, 
And bring proud spoils to the hearth at night.”’ 


«« But oh ! the grey church tower, 
And the sound of the Sabbath bell, 

And the shelter’d garden bower— 
We have bid them all farewell !”” 


“* We will give the names of our fearless race 
To each bright river whose course we trace ; 
We will leave our memory with mounts and 


And the path of our daring in boundless woods, 
And our works unto many a lake’s green shore, 
Where the Indian graves lay alone before !” 


* But who will teach the flowers, 
Which our children loved, to dwell, 

In a soil that is not ours ? ' 
— Home, home, and friends, fare- 


well !” 





THE GUERILLA BROTHERS. 


PyHE spirit of chivalry which at 
one time shed a lustre over the 
name of the unhappy Spaniard, seem- 
ed to rekindle for a moment in the 
day of their degradation—when the 
giant tread of Napoleon echoed along 
the track in which the Roman, the 
Goth, and the Moor had successively 
preceded him; and the annals of 
those desperate struggles which en- 
sued, afford examples of high enthu- 
siasm and heroic valour which seem 
to belong rather to the history of 
former times than to the dark and 
blotted page of the present. 

Among the desperate adventurers 
of Merida’s band were two brothers 
noted for their daring courage, if 
courage it may be termed, which sets 
every calculation of danger at defi- 
ance. They had volunteered into 
the band at the same time ; following 
the same fortunes, sharing the same 
dangers, and reaping the same glory, 
it may be supposed that unknown 
and unfriended as they were, the chil- 
dren of the same cradle would have 
clupg to each other with a warm and 


confiding regard : but in its place a 
strange mysterious reserve seemed to 
govern their mutual intercourse. A 
superficial observer might sometimes 
have believed them to be enemies ; 
but there was nothing of the bitter- 
ness or the hypocrisy of hatred, 
either in their silence or their looks; 
and on one or two occasions, a burst 
of natural feeling was seen to break 
through the cold and gloomy exte- 
rior they had assumed. 

These singularities of disposition 
were ascribed by their comrades to 
different causes; some attributed it 
to blighted love, others to the con- 
flict of religious zeal with patriotic 
enthusiasm. By degrees, as they 
pursued the dangers of war, their 
confidence appeared to forsake them, 
their ardour became different from 
that instinctive impulse which 
prompts on young and fearless hearts 
to court danger for the very honour 
of opposing it; mistrust and suspi- 
cion usurped the place of fraternal 
affection ; a cold reserve locked up 
in their bosoms every kindred sym- 
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pathy ; their noble emulation dege- 
nerated into a desperate and unnatu- 
ral rivalghip ; even in the mad career 
of victory their enthusiasm seemed 
to bear some reference to the impe- 
netrable thought which governed 
their destiny, and at length the fact 
became certain, from repeated ob- 
servation, that the one ouly rushed 
into danger that the other might be 
forced, by some secret compact, to 
follow. 

In one of the wildest solitudes of 
the Sierra Morena had the followers 
of Merida stationed themselves to 
harass the march of the French gene- 
ral. A desperate and bloody strug- 
gle was the result, and among those 
who most distingyished themselves in 
the fearful contest, were the Guerilla 
Brothers. One of them appeared to 
be the directing genius of the slaugh- 
ter ; wherever the fight was thickest, 
there was he foremost ; at every ces- 
sation of actual struggle, his eyes 
were turned towards his brother, 
who, although severely wounded in 
the beginning of the engagement, was 
still seen sometimes by his side, but 
more frequently toiling after him in 
his furious career, vainly strugglin 
to gain the place which the fierce an 
haughty glances of the other seeme 
to dare him to take. The signal for 
retreat had now sounded, and the 
Guerillas were suddenly beginning 
to separate, each taking a different 
route to their common rendezvous, 
thus melting away at once before the 
eyes of the baffled enemy, and elyd- 
ing his grasp, just at the moment 
when fresh reinforcements from the 
glen assured him of being able to an- 
nihilate their slender force at one 
blow. 

The foremost GueriHa, still un- 
wounded, relinquished his prey at 
the sound, and, dashing into the trees, 
begun to re-ascend the mountain, 
when the clash of arms induced him 
to turn out of his path—and the next 
moment he beheld his brother, pale, 
bleeding, and almost exhausted, sink- 
ing under the bayonet of a French 
soldier, Who ean paint the contend- 
ing feelings whic 3 at this moment 
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burst ‘upon his mind—the mingled 
feelings of love, friendship, hatred, 
hope, fear, pity—all things that can 
warm, or chill, or melt, or madden 
the human heart, were there present. 
A single blow could yet save him— 
but one bound, and his interposin 
arm would preserve the life of the 
son of his own mother—a single 
shout from his lips would scare away 
the slayer from his purpose. 

It was but a moment—but one mo- 
ment—the next the living statue start- 
ed from his trance of horror—the 
blade quivered in his grasp—the 
blood rushed into his guilty face— 
and he sprung with a shout to the 
rescue, It was too late; the blow 
had descended; the dying Spaniard 
turned his face towards his brother, 
and they exchanged one look—the 
last. 

The Guerilla’s eyes were still fixed 
on the lifeless body of his brother, 
when their comrades came to bury 
the dead, and it was by main force 
that the living was separated from 
the dead. He now held in his hand 
a miniature portrait, suspended by a 
richly wrought gold chain, which he 
had apparently taken from the neck 
of his brother, and which correspond- 
ed with one he himself wore. These 
relies appeared, even in his present 
state, to be objects of the most jea- 
lous care; among many incoherent 
words he muttered Guzman and Leo- 
nora, the former addressed to his 
brother, and the latter to some phan- 
tom of his fevered brain ; but nothing 
transpired which at that time could 
lead to the knowledge of his family 
or story. 

The distracted Guerilla was taken 
to one of the few remaining convents 
amongst the hills, which the footsteps 
of violation and sacrilege had not yet 
entered, where he received every at- 
tention from the pious inmates which 
his case required; where many 
months elapsed before either his 
mind or body acquired sufficient 
strength to admit of his going once 
more into the scenes of the world. 
One day he was missed from the cha- 
pel of the convent, at the time he 
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had devoted, ever since the return of 
his reason, to penitence and prayer. 
Another day. passed, and he came 
not; another, and another, It is not 
known whether, in some wandering 
of mind, he had strayed from his 
hospitable friends, aod with the in- 
stinct which carries the dove, through 
unknown paths, to her distant home, 
had reached the valley in which the 
years of his boyhood were spent. 
But home he did return. 

The light fell softly on the bouse 
he had come to seek—its well-known 
gardens, the trees, the walks—all 
things appeared unchanged. The 
Guerilla approached with a rapid 
step, but turned suddenly short be- 
fore he had gained the door. “TI will 
not seare her,” muttered he, “ with 
this haggard visage, in the blessed 
light of day !” and he retired to a dis- 
tance, from which he might see the 
house without being perceived. 

The last beams of day had at 
length faded in the valley, and he was 
astonished to perceive lights in al- 
most every window ; he became sick 
and faint, for the thought struck him 
that Leonora was dead. At length 
an increased bustle stole on the night 
air, and he heard the sounds of mu- 
sic and mirth; a dreadful suspicion 
flashed on his mind, as he recognized 
an air commonly used in that pro- 
vince on occasions of nuptial fetes ! 
and he rushed forward with impetu- 
ous haste to the house, 

The music and the dance were at 
the highest, when a confused sound 
from the porch reached the hall —the 
music ceased, the dancers stopped 
short in their career, and the Gue- 
rilla. burst suddenly into the apart- 
nent, so pale, so haggard, so unlike 
the form of a living man, that it 
might have seemed, to that startled 
party, some reproving spirit, conjur- 
ed up by their ill-timed mirth, from 
a deep and bloody grave. All shrunk 
back aghast—except the bride, who 
fixed her eyes on the unexpected 
guest while a death-like paleness 
overspread her countenance. “Leo- 
nora!” said the Guerilla; she started ; 


stepped forward as if by an uncon- 
trolable impulse, then suddenly paus- 
ed, as if transfixed by some hideous 
recollection. With a trembling hand, 
the Guerilla undid the gold chains, 
and bending down, laid the portraits 
—both portraits of herself—at her 
feet ; then, rising slowly, east one 
long and melancholy look on the ori- 
ginal, and saying, in a subdued and 
broken voice, while he crossed his 
hands on his bosom, “ It is just!” 
turned round and left the apartment, 

In vain the music resumed its loud- 
est and wildest strains ; in vain the 
dancers mingled again in the whirl ; 
in vain the bridegroom lent his sooth- 
ing caresses. The impression made 
on Leonora, by that dismal scene, 
was never effaced. 

The two brothers had loved her 
with the most violent and impetuous 
passion; and she, though secretly 
preferring him who had just stood 
before her, in a romantic spirit of 
patriotism, had vowed that he only 
should obtain her love, who went 
forth to the battles of her insulted 
country, and returned with the bright- 
est laurels: if either should fall, the 
survivor was to bring as a token, the 
portrait, which, with her own hand, 
she bound round his neck. 

The news of the fight we have al- 
luded to, had been accompanied with 
intelligence of the death of both bro- 
thers, probably owing to neither hav- 
ing been again seen in the band; 
and on this night, with the tears 
scarcely dry on her cheek, she had 
yielded an indifferent band to the so- 
licitations and menaces of her re 
lations, e 

With regard to the Guerilla, no- 
thing more was known with certainty 
of his fate; but the body of a man, 
answering his description, was found 
long after on the ridge of a distant 
hill, which overlooks the scene he 
had quitted. Some earth was thrown 
over the remains, and a rude cross 
raised, according to the custom of 
the country, to mark the spot signal- 
ized by the guilt of man, or the ven- 
geance of heaven, 
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JOHN KIMBER, THE BIBLIOMANIAC FARMER. 


R. JOHN KIMBER of Chad- 
ley, near Lewes, was a farmer 
of the old school, plain in his dress, 
and unassuming in his manners ; and 
though his unostentatious appearance, 
unitedi with his many peculiarities, 
gained him the character of a miser, 
yet his taste for scarce and expensive 
books prompted him to spend con- 
siderable sums of money in its grati- 
fication. Whilst some of his neigh- 
bours regarded him as the slave of 
avarice; others, not more justly, 
considered him as one of those whom 
‘* much learning had rendered mad.” 
His learning, however, was very su- 
perficial ; and though, like many 
other collectors, he was more grati- 
fied by possessing than by using his 
literary wealth; the books that he 
most sought after were such as were 
highly embellished ; scarce editions 
he valued less than splendid copies, 
and what was showy pleased him 
more than what was useful. 

A gentleman, to whom Kimber 
was previously unknown, informed 
me that on one occasion, entering his 
bookseller’s shop, he was surprised to 
hear a plain and meanly dressed 
farmer, whose conversation indicated 
a mind scarcely superior to that of 
the humblest peasant, bargaining with 
the bookseller for a copy of Macklin’s 
Bible, published at about eighty gui- 
neas, With astonishment he soon 
beheld him pay down the stipulated 
sum, and se the six ponderous 
volumes in a sack, with which he 
he had come furnished, and stagger- 
ing under his load, carry them to the 
door, where an old carthorse stood 
ready to receive the burden. With 
some assistance, the well-tied sack 
was hoisted on the back of the animal, 
the stirrap leather fastened around 
it with cords, and the happy pur- 
chaser, balancing the load with his 
hand, trudged along by the side of 
his old servant, apparently anticipat- 
ing the joy that awaited him, when 
the treasure he had amassed should 


be safely deposited amongst his bulky 
tomes at Chadley. 

On entering the house of Mr, 
Kimber, the visitor would perceive 
no trace of the owner’s taste. Not 
a volume displayed its gay covering, 
not a shelf bent under the weight of 
literary labours ; all his books were 
neatly packed in boxes, which, piled 
one upon the other, formed no incon- 
siderable part of the furniture of his 
bedroom; on these he gazed with 
pleasure, when the morning beamed, 
and to them he had recourse, when 
the evening twilight came, to wile 
away the hours till bed time. Seat- 
ed in his chimney corner, he again 
and again turned over the leaves of 
his costly volumes, exulting in the 
embellishments, for which they were 
valued, and on account of which they 
were bought ; and though he could 
not be said to be intimate with the 
letter-press of the volumes which he 


possessed, he was certainly not uo- 
acquainted with the engravings by 
which they were illustrated. 

But it was not on the books alone 
that Mr. Kimber expended large 
sums; he was equally the patron of 


science, Costly maps decorated the 
boxes, in which they were enclosed; 
magnificent globes were safely pack- 
ed in cases, which warned the carrier 
to be wary of his charge ; theodolites 
and telescopes, protractors and 
quadrants, planetariums, lunariums, 
and portable orreries, were shelter- 
ed in boxes from the dust of the 
chambermaid, and ever ready for use 
as soon as unpacked. 

On the death of this literary and 
scientific farmer, bis property, whic 
was left to his brothers and nephews 
(and which did not amount to more 
than £4000,) was disposed of. His 
books and philosophical apparatus 
were sold by auction in Lewes; an 
the competition was such as to (ura 
to good account the taste of the wor- 
thy bibliomaniac. 
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VARIETIE£S. 


A CURIOUS discovery was made 
a few days ago, at Fornham 
Saint Genevieve, near Bury. Men 
had been for some days employed in 
felling a pollard ash near the church, 
which had the appearance of great 
antiquity, being not less than eight- 
een feet in girth, and very much de- 
cayed ; and standing upon a small hil- 
lock, which seemed to have been left 
at a very distant period, when the 
rest of the soil around it had been 
lowered. On the fall of the tree, the 
roots, which were of unusual size and 
length, tore up the ground to a con- 
siderable extent, when immediately 
under the trunk were discovered a 
large quantity of skeletons, or rather 
fragments of skeletons, all lying ina 
circle, with the heads inwards, and 
piled tier above tier, from the depth 
of about four feet, being probably 
the remains of several hundred bo- 
dies, The most perfect of the bones 
was a lower jaw of large dimensions, 
containing the whole of the teeth ; 
all the rest were very much decayed. 
It is well known, both from history 
and the tradition of names, that in 
the reign of Henry the Second, A.D. 
1173, this village was the scene of 
asanguinary and decisive battle. Ac- 
cording to Hoveden, the Earl of 
Leicester having made a descent up- 
on Suffolk, at the head of a great 
body of Flemings, to support the 
claim of the king’s undutiful son to 
his father’s dominions, and having 
been joined by Hugh Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, who put the castle of Fram- 
lingham into his hands, was encoun- 
tered here by Richard de Lucy, the 
guardian of the realm in the king’s 
absence, with a less numerous, but 
braver army ; and the Flemings, be- 
ing mostly weavers, and other trades- 
men, were broke in an instant, ten 
thousand of them put to the sword, 
and the rest were glad to compound 
for a safe retreat into their own 
country. It is, therefore, probable 
that these were the slain of the vic- 


torious party, from the careful, yet 
singular manner in which the bodies 
were deposited ; and that, after the 
earth was heaped over them, the ash 
was planted to mark the spot. If 
this supposition be correct, it affords 
a striking instance of the longevity 
of trees. Single bodies, bones, and 
remnants of arms and armour, have 
been not unfrequently found in the 
same neighbourhood ; but it is rather 
remarkable that on the present oc- 
casion no warlike implements were 
discovered. 


PETRIFACTION, 

A discovery, interesting alike to 
the naturalist and to the geological 
student, was made a few days ago in 
the Moat Colliery, in the parish of 
Tipton, in Staffordshire. A petri- 
faction resembling part of the trunk 
of a considerable sized tree towards 
the butt, measuring in length two 
feet four inches, and in circumfe- 
«rence four feet ten inches, with the 
bark formed into coal, was found in 
nearly an upright position, among 
the strata of iron-stone, at the depth 
of upwards of two hundred yards be- 
low the surface, and which, in the 
extraction of it, was broken from the 
upper part of the trunk, which still 
remains in the earth. On the ex- 
posure of this fossil to the atmo- 
spheric air, the coal formed from the 
bark, shivered from the trunk. So 
great a curiosity is this specimen 
considered, that the proprietors of 
the colliery, at their quarterly meet- 
ing, passed a resolution, generonsly 
offering it as a present to the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum, and 
there can be no doubt that it will be 
deemed a valuable acquisition to the 
numerous fossils which are already 
deposited in that national institution. 


THE LATE LORD CHANCELLOR, 

The truth of the following anec- 
dote is well known to the bar. An 
amiable and learned judge of the 
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King’s Bench had got so’ involved ia- 
debt, that he was on the eve of be- 
ing compelled to quit Europe; and 
endeavour to mend a broken fortune 
in India. The bar, of which he was 
a great favourite, saw but one way 
to retain him. They opened: a sub- 
scription to relieve him from his em- 
barrassments, and succeeded. The 
subscription paper was first present> 
ed to the Chancellor, out of eompli- 
ment. He pot nothing down, but 
told the applicants to go round, and 
try what could be done, and come to 
him when their round was finished. 
They did so, with very slight expec- 
tations, They were asked how much 
they had got. The answer was, 
some hundred pounds above 7000I. 
How much do they want? It was 
impossible to effect what they pur- 
posed with less than 11,000. The 
venerable old nobleman, without 
Saying a word, took a slip of paper, 
and wrote acheque on liis banker 
for the difference. 

A barrister of great eminence had 
got deeply invelved, from various 
causes, and, to add to his difficulties, 
his business had almost entirely left 
him. As atemporary resource, he 
determined to sell his valuable law 
library, and offered the refusal of it 
to the Chancellor, who instantly paid 
him 900J, the sum asked for it. He 
then asked his Lordship when he 
should send home the books? And 
what was the answer a man whom 
hackneyed seribblers would insinuate 
to be a miser? His Lordship told 
him be really had miore books al- 
ready than he had time to read, and 
Sergeant B. might'just as well keep 
them, So much for the ex-chancel- 
lor’s penuriousness. 

MRS. JORDAN’s “ OLD HABITS.” 

“ How happens it,” said I to her, 
when last in Dublin, “ that you still 
exceed all your profession even in 
characters not so well adapted to you 
now as when I first saw you? Tow 
do you contrive to be so buoyant— 
nay, so childish, on the stage, whilst 
you lose half your spirits, and. deé- 
gmmerate into gravity, the moment 
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you are off it?” “ Old habits !” re. 
Po Mrs. Jordan, “ old habits ! had 

formerly studied my positions, 
weighed my words, and measured 
my sentences, I should have been dr- 
tificial, aid they might have ‘hissed 
mé@: so, when 1 had got the words 
well by heart, I told Nature I was 
then at her service to do whatever 
she thought proper with my feet, 
legs, hands, arms, and features: » 
hér I left the whole matter: I be 
came, in fact; merely her puppet, 
and never interfered further myself 
io the business. I heard the audience 
laugh at nre, and I laughed at myself: 
they laughed agaim, so did I: and 
they gave me credit for matters | 
knew very little about, and for which 
Dame Nature, not I, should have re. 
ceived their approbation.” —Sir Jo. 
nak Barrington’s Personal Sketches 
of his own Times. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF DR. BAILLIF, 

This celebrated physician, (not 
more famed for his medical skill, 
than for his strong, common-sense 


mode of displaying it,) being called 
in to attend Frederick Reynolds dur. 
ing a nervous complaint,—the dra 
matist (anxious to ascertain the cause 
of his disease) said, “ Pray, doctor, 
do you not think I write too much 


for my constitution?” ‘ No,” re- 
plied Baillie ; »“ but you do for your 
reputation,” Sheridan, on being told 
of this blunt opinion, remarked, “ For 
this wholesome advice, both towards 
patient and public, he hoped Rey- 
nolds offered a double fee.” We 
wonder the dramatist omitted this 
new, but true, anecdote in his enter 
taining Life aud Times, 


A person who was famous for ar- 
riving just at dinner time, upon going 
toa friend’s, (where he was’ a fre- 
quent visitor,) was asked by the lady 
of the house if he would do as they 
did, On his replying he should be 
happy to have the pleasure, she ré 
plied, “ Dine at home, then.” Me, 
of course, had received his gisete 
for some time’ at least. 





